The Pocketbook Magazines 
Deep Down, Where | Live 
Literature for Social Development 


First Writing Assignment 


What Every Teacher Knows 


Ses 
| 


How many 
different sounds 


are there in the English language? 


43,| most experts 


How many symbols are there in 

the pronunciation key of the dic- 

tionary your students are using? 
If it's the 


THORNDIKE-BARNHART 
HIGH SCHOOL DICTIONARY 


the answer again is 43-—-one sym- 
bol to stand for each sound. 
(Other dictionaries have as many 
as 66 symbols.) 


As you can see in the Thorndike-Barnhart 
pronunciation key shown at the right, all 
but 9 of the 43 symbols are simply letters 
of our regular alphabet, each standing for 
the sound it most commonly has 1n English, 
or letters with the familiar long vowel 
marking. There are only 9 special symbols 
(in contrast to 25 or more in some diction- 
aries) for students to get acquainted with. 


Stands to reason, doesn't it, that 
students will work out pronun- 
ciations more easily and more 
accurately with the Thorndike- 
Barnhart key? Just one of many 
reasons why more and more 
English teachers are recommend- 
ing Thorndike Barnhart High 
School Dictionanes for classrooms, 
study halls, and libraries. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN 
AND COMPANY 


Dallas 2 
San Francisco 5 
New York 10 


hat, cap 
age, face 
care, air 
father, far 
bad, rob 
child, much 
did, red 
let, best 
equal, see 
term, learn 
fat, if 
go, bag 
he, how 
it, pin 
ice, five 
jam, enjoy 
kind, seek 
land, coal 
me, am 
no, in 
long, bring 
hot, rock 
open, go 
order, all 
oil, voice 
house, out 
paper, cup 
run, try 
Say, yes 
she, rush 
tell, it 
thin, both 
then, smooth 
cup, butter 
full, put 
rule, move 
use, music 
very, save 
will, woman 
young, yet 
zero, breeze 
measure, seizure 
3 represents: 
a in about 
e in taken 
i in pencil 
o in lemon 
u in circus 
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Now in the Globe Readable Classics Series 


Wallace’s BEN-HUR 


Adapted by Glenn Holder 


Pyle’s MEN OF IRON 
Adapted by Vera O’Hara 


Two time-tested favorite novels now appear in readable editions, lavishly il- 


lustrated and provided with valuable teaching aids. 


| BEN-HUR | — exciting narrative of early Christianity; 


MEN OF IRON | —the brave, adventurous tale of the days when knighthood 
was in flower. 
Two Globe publications certain to stimulate your most reluctant readers! 


For approval copies, returnable without obligation, write to 


4 GLOBE BOOK COMPANY mill 175 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 10, N.Y. 


Just Published 
iN ONE VOL 


SILAS 
MARNER 


rs By George Eliot 


NOBLE'S COMPARATIVE CLASSICS 


Two Books for the Price of One! 

Noble’s Classics are based upon the new idea - 

of presenting together within the covers of a ~_ 
single book, an older and a modern classic for 

comparison. Now in use by most of the leading 2% 
preparatory schools throughout the U.S. z 

Edited by Jay Greene 
Also 8 Other Titles. Write for Descriptive Circular EJ. 


NOBLE AND NOBLE, Publishers Inc., 67 Irving Place, New York 3, N.Y. 


Cy 


Be sure to consider this 
outstanding new anthology 
for your next year's classes! 


COMPLETELY NEW 


The Most Up-to-Date, Most 


MYTHS AND 


FOLKLORE 
by Henry J. Christ 


Tuts COLORFUL COLLEC- 
tion of myths, legends, and folk 
material is skillfully edited for 
high school students. Selections 
range from classical Greek my- 
thology to Paul Bunyan and 
tales of pioneer America. Some 
have never before been anthol- 
ogized at this level. A wealth of 
background material, projects, 
and activities is provided. Illus- 
trated. Net $1.80 


Send for 16-page brochure showing 
somple pages and projects. 


OXFORD BOOK COMPANY 


222 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 3, N.Y. 


| 


WEBSTER'S NEW COLLEGIATE DIC- 
TIONARY is an entirely new work, based on 
the big Webster's New International Dictionary 
Second Edition, the ‘Supreme Authority," aod 
is characterized by the same outstanding schol- 
arship and accuracy. More than 125,000 entries; 
2,300 terms illustrated. Hundreds of new words. 
$5.00 and up, depending on style and binding. 
Thumb index. G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Pu 
lishers, Springfield 2, Mass. 


OPPORTUNITY 
FOR ENGLISH EDITOR 


Anestablished textbook publisher 
needs an experienced editor in the 
field of high school English. Sal- 
ary commensurate with length of 
experience in editing, teaching, 
and/or selling textbooks to 
schools. All applications will be 
kept strictly confidential. Write to 
Box 10, English Journal, 1849 W. 
107th St., Chicago 43, providing 
full information on training, ex- 
perience, and writing ability. 


“There are definite faults in teaching Eng- 
lish by means of vision and speed, not by 
its origin; and this fact is evidenced by the 
inability of our college students to under- 
stand comparatively simple words, when 
they see them for the first time. There 
seems to be a need, and should be a de- 
mand, for a book like yours.” 


OUR LIVING LANGUAGE 


Above quotation is from a letter by Dr. 
Toyozo W. Nakarai, linguist and professor 
of ancient languages at Butler University. 


Free Sample Lesson on Request 
$7.00 per copy 


MOTHER TONGUE PUBLISHING CO. 
Dept. EJ 916 E. 46th St. 
Indianapolis 5, Ind. 
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$100 PRIZE MONEY S100 
$50, $30, and $20 


to the three teachers submitting the best procedures in 


MANAGING STUDENT 
WRITING 


These procedures will be judged by 


1. The amount of the teacher’s time they require. 
Contestants should assume that the teacher 
has at least 140 students. 


. The improvement in student writing they pro- 
duce. The weight of evidence given will be 
important. 


. The effect they have upon the students’ willing- 
ness to write. Again, evidence is desirable. 


Each paper must bear a pen name only and be mailed in a 
plain envelope. It must have with it a plain, sealed envelope 
containing the writer's pen name, real name, school, and 
home address. It must be mailed on or before 


JULY 31, 1954 


to 


CONTEST EDITOR, The English Journal 


1849 WEST 107th STREET CHICAGO 43 


The Editor Previews 
Issue 


This 


Tae publication of belletristic maga- 
zines in pocket-book form seems an im- 
portant innovation. Eprtm R. MIrrie- 
LEES, Stanford University emeritus, 
author of standard texts in the short 
story and first editor of the Pacific Spec- 
lator, is particularly well qualified to 
evaluate these new magazines and their 
probable effects. She does so, thought- 
fully and interestingly, in ‘The Pocket- 
books Move Forward.” 


Possibly by agreement, Dwicnr L. 
Burton and G. RoBErtT CARLSEN, speak- 
ing at the same meeting during the Los 
Angeles convention of the NCTE, em- 
phasized different aspects of the teaching 
of literature to high school students. At 
first, Burton’s “Literature for Social De- 
velopment” and Carlsen’s ‘Deep Down 
Beneath, Where I Live’? may seem to 
conflict, but elsewhere each speaker is on 
record as sharing the view here expressed 
by the other. A well-balanced literature 
program will implement both views. 


Artur I’. Gippincs’ “Notes on the 
Teaching of Literature,” written without 
any knowledge of the Los Angeles pro- 
gram, fits neatly with the Burton and 
Carlsen papers as a presentation of a 
third emphasis in teaching literature. 
There is no opposition between Giddings 
and either of the other men, unless the 
reader goes beyond Giddings and en- 
courages students to tell what each piece 
of literature “teaches,” or introduces all 
works as part of “problem” units. 


Don M. Wo re’s “How To Begin? 
The First Writing Assignment” is in- 
cluded in this last issue of the spring to 
make sure that readers have it before the 


fall opening of school. The September 
English Journal will have a symposium 
on this topic, but some NCTE members 
and other subscribers will put off “renew- 
ing” until their September Journal’s will 
have to be delayed. 


Tuomas CaAuLey’s “Learning To Un- 
derstand the ‘Other Fellow’ Better” 
shows effective use of good but not great 
literature, and employment of all the 
language-arts skills. It does not show any 
attention to the aesthetic qualities of 
literature or any teaching of new skills, 
although they may well have occurred. 
Even if these advances in English were 
missed, this unit is better than drill for 
perfecting and fixing skills already ini- 
tiated—and_ the social-psychological 
gains have cost nothing. 


Save “What Every Teacher Knows” 
for Friday evening when the labor of 
teaching just seems too much, or for the 
end of blue Monday when students have 
not been responsive. The point of ALICE 
B. HENNINGS’ paper is not new but true. 


MARCELLA HARTMAN’s “Rain” has 
been held a long time so that it might 
appear in an appropriate season. Per- 
haps its view of the weather may help 
on some damp Monday morning. 


This issue contains two unusually im- 
portant advertisements: the announce- 
ment of the contest, on the page opposite 
this one, and the announcement of the 
moving of our offices, which appears at 
the end of ‘Teaching Materials.’”’ This 
removal, the seventh in forty-two years, 
each one to larger quarters, has been 
completed. 

W. W. H. 


Gor Reading lu... 


Even your “book-shy” students 


will enjoy reading: 


Biography 
LITTLE BRITCHES: MAN OF THE FAMILY $2.12 list 


Ralph Moody’s two books about his boyhood in Col- 
orado have been abridged and combined into this 
convenient one-volume edition for high school use. 


Short Stories 
Wood’s SHORT SHORT STORIES $2.00 list 
Schramm’s GREAT SHORT STORIES $2.20 list 
Nouvel 
Stuart’s HIE TO THE HUNTERS $2.12 list 
Dickens’ GREAT EXPECTATIONS $2.00 list 
(Thompson Abridgment) 
Dickens’ TALE OF TWO CITIES $2.12 list 


(Younghem Abridgment) 


Poetry 


Untermeyer’s THE MAGIC CIRCLE $2.00 list 


Drama 
Griffith-Mersand’ss MODERN ONE-ACT PLAYS $2.20 list 


(List prices are subject to usual school discounts.) 


For a complete listing of the Harcourt, Brace “types” 
collections, write— 


HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY 


383 Madison Avenue, New York 17 - 221 North La Salle Street, Chicago | 


Volume X 


I N THE 1937 edition of Webster’s New 
Collegiate Dictionary the definitions given 
for “pocketbook” read: “A small case for 
carrying money, papers, etc., in the 
pocket; sometimes a purse; hence, mon- 
ey; financial resources.” In the edition of 
1948 the American College Dictionary 
adds to these one other item: “Chiefly 
British, a book small enough for the 
pocket.” 

By 1948, that is, one of the notable 
publishing changes of the century was 
finding dictionary recognition, though 
still as “chiefly British.” Public recogni- 
tion had come earlier. A realistic lexi- 
cographer would already have reversed 
his order of definition and would have 
been justified in the reversal. Of the 
many changes in the making and buying 
of books during this last half-century — 
the deaths of long-established houses, 
the rise of new ones, the excessive bur- 
geoning of the best-seller—none is likely 
to show itself finally of more social im- 
portance than is the advance made by 
the cheap paper-bound book, the pocket- 
book. 


1 Emeritus, Stanford University; an editor of the 
Pacific Spectator; author of The Story Writer, Story 
Writing, etc. 


The Pocketbooks Move Forward 


EDITH R. MIRRIELEES! 
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Pocketbooks were, of course, not the 
first of the cheap paper-bounds on the 
American market. Dime novels had been 
read under school desks and behind 
geographies, had lain concealed beneath 
mattresses, for several generations. The 
reading of these, though, was, in the 
main, a semisecret self-indulgence, al- 
most a vice. The pocketbook brought 
paper covers out from under mattresses 
into the full sun of respectability. Be- 
ginning as reprints, they moved quickly 
into every field of publication. Original 
novels; compilations, both original and 
reprinted; poetry; serious books of all 
kinds—all could be had in pocketbook 
format and at prices extraordinarily 
small. By 1950 or even earlier, an out- 
sider, a lay observer, could well have felt 
that the paper-bound book had reached 
its zenith. Greater sales might lie ahead 
as population increased, but there was no 
new field left to enter. 


Actually, however, the outsider, after 
the habit of outsiders, would have been 
wrong. One field remained. Magazines in 
the mass—good, bad, and very bad 
lumped together—were still, across the 
country, outselling pocketbooks. Why 
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not, then, a pocketbook which should be, 
in fact, a magazine? 

There were, of course, several “why- 
not’s” in plain view. The number of exist- 
ing magazines was enormous. Their out- 
lets for distribution were the same as 
those for pocketbooks, the prices of 
many still lower. They were, too, of all 
kinds. Scarcely an occupation, a sport, 
even an eccentricity, to which some peri- 
odical did not cater. 

Set against these discouragements, 
however, were a few conditions more en- 
couraging. For a variety of reasons, not 
all of them entirely financial, several of 
the undeniably better magazines in each 
of several classes had died in the first 
half of the century and had not been re- 
placed. Had their readers, then, died 
with them? Complaints against the de- 
teriorated quality of periodicals (com- 
plaints voiced oftenest in the columns of 
little magazines and quarterlies) sug- 
gested that some remained who felt 
themselves to have known better reading 
days. Other complaints came, and in 
even more profusion, from writers. Even 
the better of the existing magazines, so 
these ran, had mistaken the function of 
a magazine. They now emulated the 
newspaper columnist, filling their pages 
with accounts of passing happenings and 
letting literature go by the board. In 
such literature as they did offer, they de- 
pended too heavily on established pat- 
terns, on established reputations, turning 
cold shoulders on the new. Like the one- 
time fighting liberals of Arnold Bennett’s 
Milestones, the one-time liberal and ad- 
venturous periodicals of the twenties had 
hardened into conservatism. . . . In 1952 
two of the very large pocketbook pub- 
lishing firms found room on their lists 
for a pocket magazine. 


The first copy of New World Writing: 
An Important Cross Section of Current 
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Literature and Criticism appeared in 
April, 1952.? Externally, there was noth- 
ing to distinguish it from other pocket- 
books unless perhaps a cover more con- 
servative than many. It was not neces- 
sarily distinguished, either, by its sub- 
title. Collections of current writings were 
already plentiful in pocketbook format. 
Most of these, it is true, devoted their 
pages to one form—oftenest, the short 
story—but not all did so. What gave the 
appearance of New World Writing its im- 
portance, what made it perhaps a sign- 
post pointing toward a new byroad for 
American publishing, was neither its 
format nor its content but the announce- 
ment made in the first paragraph of its 
Preface. 

The editors of The New American Library of 
World Literature, Inc., . .. owe an explanation 
to friends in the literary profession and in the 
book publishing industry, as well as to readers 
generally, for this unique volume. It is intended 
to be more than just the sprightly anthology 
which, at first glance, it may appear to be. It 
is a Mentor Book. It is also a “little magazine.” 


When the first number of New World 
Writing appeared, the word “unique” 
was justified. It did not remain so for 
long. New World Writing having made 
its entrance in April, Discovery was an- 
nounced a month later—though it did 
not reach the stands until 1953.3 These 
two, plus one later comer now discon- 
tinued, The Avon Book of Modern Writ- 
ing,’ are, as yet, the chief examples of 
their kind. 

In their first issues both Discovery and 
New World Writing included forewords 
(and New World Writing a “‘postword”), 
each giving the reasons for its appearance 

2 New World Writing, a Mentor Book, published 


by the New American Library of World Literature, 
New York. 50 cents. 


8 Discovery, a Cardinal Edition, published by 
Pocket Books, Inc., New York. 35 cents. 


The Avon Book of Modern Writing, published 
by Avon Publications, Inc., New York. 35 cents. 


THE POCKETBOOKS MOVE FORWARD 


and charting the course it hoped to fol- 
low. The aims of the two, with one excep- 
tion, were identical; the tone of one an- 
nouncement from that of the other was 
strikingly different. 

First, New World Writing: 


The intention of New World Writing is to 
provide a friendly medium through which new, 
promising, genuine, and vigorous talent may be 
communicated to a wide and receptive audi- 
ence.... 

This first Mentor selection of New World 
Writing, originating, as it has, out of our own 
long-cherished desire to reinforce the not fully 
appreciated role of the world’s “little maga- 
zines”... has been edited as a group project. 
... We hope to give aspiring authors a re- 
spected position in a sort of vicarious salon 
among the eminent, and to dispel the impression 
that modern writing must be limited to an 
audience of entrenched, and sometimes static, 
avant garde. 

... Subsequent volumes will endeavor to 
reflect a greater variety of international litera- 
ture. The world of letters is universal, not 
provincial. ... If our publication can expedite 
the international flow of literature, it will fulfill 
its most important purpose. 


Discovery announces itself first through 
its publishers, then through its editors, 
the publishers having the first word. 


Discovery is for every reader who is interested 
in good writing.... This first issue. ..— 
brilliantly edited by John W. Aldridge and 
Vance Bourjaily—is filled with the best of to- 
day’s writing. 


The editors speak at greater length: 


... We began by rejecting the cynical por- 
trait of the American reader as a juvenile 

... We rejected the accumulated experience 
of a magazine-publishing trade which had 
never succeeded in providing a freely-edited, 
well-paying, large-circulation periodical for seri- 
ous creative writing. ... 

We believe that the same audience which 
buys serious paper-bound reprint books will buy 
Discovery. 

We believe that this audience will respond 
to quality and candor as they have never re- 
sponded to slickness and temporizing. 
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The Avon Book of Modern Writing, 
coming later than the others, dispensed 
with preface. Its purposes and its im- 
portance were asserted on its covers. 

A collection of original contributions by 
today’s leading writers. . . . 

This truly excellent sampling of modern 
writing from both America and Europe—none 
of which has appeared in print before in this 
country—has been chosen by William Phillips 
and Philip Rahv, the editors of Partisan Review. 


New World Writing has now had four 
issues, with a fifth soon to come. In all 
these it has kept closely to the terms of 
its original announcement. Its intention 
of expediting the flow of world literature 
has, in especial, been fully carried out. 
Twenty-seven countries are represented 
in the four numbers. 

Discovery, with two issues behind it, 
moves to new ground. In the Preface of 
its third number it titles itself, not Dis- 
covery, the word standing alone as in the 
first two, but Discovery: An American 
Review. Several paragraphs of a fairly 
long preface are devoted to explaining 
the addition, the gist of the explanation 
being that Discovery, beginning with this 
number and from this time forward, will 
limit itself to the writings of American 
authors. One or two reservations, to be 
sure, leave the editors some small lee- 
way: “Finding a piece we want, we try 
to assure ourselves that it is American in 
authorship. We don’t try too hard. In 
general, the piece itself reveals its na- 
tional origin.” But the course is made 
plain. 

The Avon Book of Modern Writing has 
had no second appearance, and none is in 
prospect. As a substitute for it, Stories in 
the Modern Manner: From ‘‘The Partisan 
Review” has made one appearance and is 
announced as the first of a series. The 
series, though, if a series it turns out to 
be, is unrelated to its forerunner. There 
are some of the same adjectives on the 
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cover, and it has the same editors, but 
there, resemblance ends. Unlike Modern 
Writing, it does not open its pages to 
work “none of which has appeared in 
print before in this country.” On the 
contrary, all of its contents has so ap- 
peared, for all is taken from the columns 
of the Partisan Review. By this altera- 
tion, Stories in the Modern Manner be- 
comes an anthology, not a magazine, and 
so, except for its tenuous relation to its 
predecessor, is out of place in this dis- 
cussion. 


From the standpoint of sales, pocket 
magazines have prospered from the first. 
Discovery names in its second issue sales 
figures for its first sufficient to render 
editors of periodicals longer established 
breathless with envy. Sales alone, how- 
ever, are, of course, no measure of worth 
—as the editors of either magazine would 
themselves be the first to grant. Puerili- 
ties and even vulgarities, “slickness and 
temporizing,” sell sometimes better than 
their betters. If the arrival of the pocket 
magazine is to have ever a social impact 
and importance approximating that of 
the arrival of the pocketbook, these must 
have their origin elsewhere than in the 
ledger. Such social importance may 
spring in part from the editors’ imagina- 
tiveness in beating out new paths or 
from some special skill in popularizing 
the work of writers whose worth has 
heretofore outrun their profits. In largest 
part, however, it must come, if it comes 
at all, from a quite different source— 
from the somehow enabling of tens of 
thousands who have not done so before 
to draw from contemporary writing a 
stimulus which is more than a titillation. 
For this venture is not launched for 
small, sophisticated groups already at 
home in literature; this is a mass appeal. 
It must succeed largely or not at all. 
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To help toward success, the editors of 
the new periodicals have several things 
in their favor. One of them is implicit in 
the word “periodical” itself. A monthly 
appears each month; a weekly, each 
week. With the pocket magazine, time is 
fluid. Six months gives room to look 
about. If the look is not completed, six 
can run to seven without protest from 
readers, for there is no financial commit- 
ment, no agreement, or only a tentative 
one, of so many issues within such a time. 
Space restrictions are relaxed, too. The 
longest of the stories published thus far, 
William Styron’s “The Long March” 
(Discovery I), covers sixty-two pages of 
text. For an ordinary magazine such a 
length pushes close to the impossible. 
The pocket-magazine buyer, getting for 
his thirty-five cents not only the story 
but twenty-odd items besides, is likely to 
feel his buy a bargain. 

A third freedom, though, is the one 
that may be perhaps the most useful of 
all if preface promises are to be lived up 
to. Literary magazines, along with many 
not literary, depend for their main sup- 
port on subscribers, not on newsstand 
sales. Their clientele is largely made up 
of readers who subscribe and resubscribe 
year after year. Editors who offend any 
substantial fraction of this clientele are 
in very bad luck indeed. “Cancel my 
subscription” is a rebuke to which there 
is no effective answer. The knowledge 
that there is none, no matter how deep 
that knowledge may be buried in edi- 
torial minds, conduces to caution. “Be 
not the first by whom the new is tried” 
is posted, though invisibly, over most 
editorial desks. Pocket magazines, on the 
other hand, have little to fear from a 
single lapse or even from a series of them. 
Readers have no subscriptions to cancel, 
no action to take anywhere unless that 
of writing indignant letters to editor or 
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publisher. A six-month interval between 
issues, too, gives time for forgetting and 
for the arrival of a new crop of newsstand 
purchasers. Nor can any pressure toward 
conformity come from advertisers, for no 
advertising is carried. In his relation to 
buyers, the pocket-magazine editor is 
possessed of a freedom shared only by 
the editors of the smallest of the little 
magazines, those labors of love where 
one man, with perhaps a wife or friend to 
help, is editor, press agent, mailing clerk, 
and frequently financial angel and chief 
contributor as well. With little maga- 
zines, the absence of outside control has 
not infrequently opened the way to ec- 
centricity, to dogmatism, to the cer- 
tainty that all publications but the one 
were out of step. Its effects here, though, 
cannot serve as a guide and scarcely as a 
warning. The little-magazine editor must 
have been a little out of step, a little dog- 
matic to begin with, or he would hardly 
have devoted himself to a task of which 
the rewards are always intangible. 

What use pocket-magazine editors 
will make of their enlarged freedom re- 
mains to be seen. To accomplish their 
professed purposes, they must acquire in 
numbers readers whose appetites for fic- 
tion have been satisfied heretofore by a 
far less varied fare and one containing 
both more syrup and more blood. As all 
teachers at least know, the refining of 
taste is a slow business. If the editors, so 
far, have thrown in now and then a drop 
of gore—well, if they have, they have at 
least not used syrup, and nobody who 
has tried lifting the level of taste in even 
a small group is entitled to fail in pa- 
tience with them. 

One of the expressed purposes of both 
New World Writing and Discover'y is the 
increasing of opportunity for new talent 
and for older talent inadequately recog- 
nized. This purpose they are sure to 
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fulfil, even if not in exactly the sense 
meant by the editors. Every new periodi- 
cal increases the number of printed pages 
and so means some writing put into print 
which, lacking the new medium, would 
have gone unprinted. When two, coming 
at nearly the same time, add rather bet- 
ter than a thousand new pages yearly, 
the enormous group of not yet successful 
writers is entitled to a new look of ex- 
pectancy. In the volumes at hand there 
is not yet much to feed that expectation. 
The proportion of actually new writers 
(the ones heretofore unpublished or pub- 
lished only obscurely) is about the same 
as in those older monthlies or weeklies 
which make a practice of offering special 
invitation to, and advertising of, authers 
who can be announced as “firsts.” This 
does not, of course, reflect on the gen- 
uineness of the editors’ desire to be an 
early aid to talent. All it does is to under- 
line an adage originating in the theater, 
“Plays are written by playwrights.” 
Change a word, and the adage still holds 
good. Fiction is written by fiction writers 
and by no other, and they are a breed of 
slow development. That development, 
however, may quite possibly be the 
greater, even if not the quicker, by reason 
of a friendly hand held out. 

Writers, new or not new, whose sub- 
jects or styles lead them away from beat- 
en tracks have already found the pocket 
magazines hospitable. Neither set of 
editors yet seems to be using his freedom 
to disallow that of writers by enforcing 
his own conception of “contemporary.” 
Readers here profit even more than writ- 
ers—or, certainly, no less. Even in some 
of the better periodicals, pattern has been 
often and easily and sometimes weari- 
somely discernible. Spoken though it 
usually is as an expression of praise, 
reads like a New Yorker story” is 
also a definition. And the New Yorker by 
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no means stands alone. “Do they get 
married at the end?” Mrs. Roby of the 
Hillsbridge Lunch Club makes inquiry. 
“If they’re parted, it spoils my dinner.’ 

But that an editor fixes no pattern 
makes it no less certain that every indi- 
vidual writer fixes his own—his own 
pattern in style, which is the sum of his 
earlier listening and writing and reading; 
in substance, which is the distillation of 
his experience. Divergencies are wide, 
but of style one thing can be said which 
applies to the bulk of the stories in both 
magazines and is, indeed, the mark of 
their modernness. ‘The powerful voices 
of the recent past—Joyce, Mansfield, 
Virginia Woolf, Hemingway—are power- 
ful in the fixing of style no longer. ‘Their 
echoes sound in occasional passages, but 
they have no disciples. If any one sty- 
listic influence is at work, it is a journalis- 
tic one. With five or six exceptions, what 
is said is said understandably and with 
forceful plainness. 

States of mind make up the substance 
of most of the stories—states of mind, 
not streams of consciousness. What the 
state is, is shown through action quite as 
often as by entrance into the mind itself, 
but the action is of consequence not in 
its own right but for its impact on and 
revelation of character. And yet that 
word “character” covers too much. What 
is revealed is less often character than 
some one facet of temperament; or it is 
the transient emotions evoked in an in- 
dividual by a situation which itself is also 
transient. Social criticism, not often 
overt, is very often implicit. And several 
memorable stories display mass emo- 
tions—again, a state of mind but the 
state of mind of a multitude. 

No one reader will be pleased by all 
the presentations in any issue. A few are 

5 Edith Wharton, Xingu (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons). 
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obscure. Some exploit subjects that 
many readers will find repulsive. An oc- 
casional one is overloaded with detail— 
the bit-by-bit method of twenty years 
ago. The average of the whole, though, 
bears comparison with fiction published 
in the longer established literary month- 
lies. Some of the stories would presum- 
ably have found places in these if the 
authors had offered them. Offered to the 
quarterlies, a still larger number (length 
not forbidding) would have been ac- 
cepted. 

Whether this is to the advantage of the 
pocket magazines or to their heavy dis- 
advantage remains to be seen. Neither 
quarterlies nor literary monthlies have so 
far drawn multitudes to them by reason 
of their fiction. If, by making such stories 
easily accessible, by making them cheap, 
by removing from them the taint of 
“highbrow,” pocket-magazine editors 
can also make them the preferred reading 
diet of an added million or two, they will 
in fact have accomplished a revolution. 

Viction holds first place in the pocket 
magazines. Two-thirds of the pages are 
devoted to short stories or to excerpts 
from novels which are complete enough 
to be read as short stories. In the third 
remaining are essays devoted to one or 
another form of the arts, critical evalua- 
tions, poetry—the content of any gen- 
eral magazine but with one difference. 
The timely article—the comment on to- 
day’s politics, on today’s economics, or 
foreign affairs, or sports—is lacking. 

The difference made by this omission 
is basic. More than any editor’s state- 
ment, more than all prefaces taken to- 
gether, it illucainates the field in which 
the pocket magazines may make their 
large social contribution. Subtract the 
timely articles from any periodical ex- 
cept those lurid all-story ones whose 
covers shout out the quality of their con- 
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tents or those which, in Max Eastman’s 
devastating phrase, are merely “poets 
talking to themselves’ —and, of course, 
to one another—and what is left is 
scarcely more than a pamphlet. Com- 
parison of the title-page of a current 
Allantic or a current Harper’s with their 
title-pages of ten, still more of twenty or 
thirty, years ago reveals how far the shift 
in emphasis has gone. And, in making 
this shift, the magazines have not been 
striking out a path of their own; they are 
no more than followers. The trend away 
from imaginative writing and toward the 
so-called practical is everywhere. It is 
evidenced by the masses of how-to-do-it 
books pouring out from presses, by the 
how-to-do-it courses taking yearly a 
larger place in college curriculums, even 
by the readers adopted for grade-school 
children. Against this displacement of the 
imaginative, the two pocket magazines 
have taken their stand. Through instinct, 
feeling an approaching change in the 
wind? Through guesswork? Through 
conviction? In the result, it makes little 
difference. With or without conscious in- 
tention, what they are doing is making a 
profession of faith. By turning their 
backs on the “timely” article, by rein- 
troducing the essay, by the space given 
to fiction and the freedom accorded its 
writers—in all these ways they spell out 
what that faith is. Whatever shortcom- 
ings are to be found in their early per- 
formance, whatever offense may be given 
by this or that inclusion—relatively, 
these are unimportant. There they stand, 
firm set against the tide, asserting the 
permanent values of the imaginative as 
against the temporary ones of the fac- 
tual. As long as they do so stand—more 
power to them! 


But what have pocket magazines, not 
as they may be but as they now are, to 
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offer to teachers of English? Their first 
offering is an intangible one—a sort of 
spiritual support in what for a long time 
has been an often beleaguered outpost. 
English teachers would not have com- 
mitted themselves to the teaching of 
English if they had not been committed 
as well to the belief that, in the long run, 
literature is more important than wood- 
working, important as they grant wood-. 
working to be. They have, too, a con- 
viction not only that reading “maketh a 
full man” but that what is read, and 
especially what is read early, determines 
in large measure what will be an adult’s 
emotional responses, his sympathies, and 
convictions—and therefore his action— 
throughout his life. With these convic- 
tions, they cannot fail to watch with in- 
terest and even with a certain excitement 
an attack leveled against Gradgrind 
from whatever source. 

Apart from the intangible, though, 
there are two or three tangible helps that 
pocket magazines already provide. Most 
English instructors feel a certain pressure 
upon them to keep in touch with con- 
temporary writing. In their always over- 
busy and frequently financially harried 
lives, it is a convenience to get many 
examples of the contemporary between 
the covers of one book. It is convenient, 
too, to pick that book up at the drug- 
store along with aspirin and Kleenex and 
to pay for it less than the price of At 
lantic and a third of that of Perspectives. 
It is better than merely a convenience 
that what his pocket magazine gives him 
is not the product of a single cult. What 
he gets is directed by editors’ taste, of 
course—all published material must be— 
but it is not bound by the tenets of the 
New Criticism, now not so new, not in- 
clined as yet to any one set of writers. 
The materials presented differ enough, 
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and there is enough of each kind, to al- 
low a reader room to pin his expectations 
to this writer and to reject that one, and 
so be critic in his own right. 

A teacher who deals with literature, 
however, rarely reads for himself alone. 
If not directly, then indirectly, his read- 
ing finds its way into his teaching. 
Whether, apart from this indirect ap- 
proach, the pocket magazine has a place 
in classrooms is a question not yet ready 
for more than a partial answer. It can be 
answered for college classes in American 
literature, where Discovery, in its new 
guise, is clearly appropriate. As clearly, 
New World Writing has a place in courses 
in world literature. Beyond this, the 
only answer yet possible is that always 
unsatisfactory one: It depends. It de- 
pends on whether the use contemplated 
is by assignment or by recommendation. 
It depends on what sort of individuals 
compose the class; and this, in turn, de- 
pends in large part on the institution—on 
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the climate of opinion inside it and sur- 
rounding it. It depends heavily, too, on 
how far a teacher has led his students, or 
can lead them, toward intelligent dis- 
crimination. Without more discrimina- 
tion than that demanded by the formula 
story, readers will inevitably flounder. 
If they flounder, they will, as always, 
derogate what they cannot master and 
so be the more ready to agree that all 
stories are a waste of time except the 
sedative or the “action” ones. 

Teachers have even more reason than 
editors for exercising caution. Their so- 
cial responsibility is no less, the harm 
they can do quite as irreparable. In the 
face of any innovation, this of the pocket 
magazines among the rest, they have oc- 
casion to pause and study and consider 
and perhaps make application of Pope’s 
cautionary line already quoted. In these 
new periodicals, though, are possible 
allies. It is the part of wisdom to know 
them and to watch their progress. 


True! 


The beautiful is as useful as the useful, and sometimes more so.— 
MATHILDA BENTHAM-EDWARDS, in French Fireside Poetry. 


Unhappy the man whose heart has no understanding and whose under- 
standing has no heart.—Du (Swiss), Quote translation. 


We begin to understand that maturity means meeting problems as best 
you can, not yielding to them, but not blowing your top when they fail 
to yield.—-Eric SEVAREIDD, in In One Ear. 


Literature for Soctal Development’ 


DWIGHT L. BURTON? 


I AM glad that we are exploring and re- 
asserting the broader functions of litera- 
ture. Often we teachers of literature seem 
to be on the defensive. Perhaps we have 
talked too much about the needs for de- 
light or sheer fun or escape from the grim 
realities of everyday existence which lit- 
erature can fulfil. Though all this is cer- 
tainly true, it is not the whole truth, and 
we may have convinced many people, 
within and without the field of education, 
that the study of literature is one of the 
furbelows rather than part of the solid 
fabric of the school program. 

By discussing its role in social develop- 
ment, I hope to aid in showing that liter- 
ature is much more than a concomitant 
to muching popcorn balls on a long win- 
ter evening or a not unpleasant expendi- 
ture of time while riding a train or wait- 
ing for a haircut. In “nourishing the 
imaginative flexibility essential to really 
social beings,’’* literature makes a unique 
contribution to general education which 
aims at the development of an informed 
and adjusted citizen. 

How can classroom practice exploit 
the potentialities of literature for social 
development? For a long time teachers 
have recognized in literature a valuable 
instrument for improving human rela- 
tions, as the wide circulation of Reading 


1An address at the NCTE convention, Los 
Angeles, November 27, 1953. 

? Florida State University. 

Louise Rosenblatt, Literature as Exploration 


(New York: D. Appleton—Century Co., 1938), p. 
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Ladders for Human Relations,‘ for ex- 
ample, attests. In their recently pub- 
lished Guide for Teaching the Language 
Arts,’ the teachers of Denver outline an 
English unit for Grade LX entitled “Who 
Are Americans?” centering around the 
contributions and problems of various 
minority groups. The Introduction states 
a belief that “students whose reading is 
carefully guided may well become in- 
creasingly sensitive to their own respon- 
sibility for improving human relations.’”* 

Units of teaching in literature can ac- 
complish an important dual purpose in 
the field of human relations. First, such 
units can relieve group tensions by stress- 
ing the universals, the basic similarities 
in life as it is lived at many different 
levels and under many different condi- 
tions in our American society. It is this 
positive approach which we need to ac- 
cent. We do have, for example, in our 
society a number of economic levels, but 
those of us in these varying groups are 
faced with the same basic need for find- 
ing some measure of success and happi- 
ness. Janey Larkin, the main character 
of Doris Gates’s poignant little novel 


‘Blue Willow, lives in an abandoned 


shack, and her father is a transient 
laborer. Yet even at this humble level of 
existence, Janey finds beauty and hope 
for the future, while, at another extreme, 


“American Council on Education (Washington, 
D.C., 1949). 

Denver: Department of Instruction, Denver 
Public Schools, 1953. 


* Ibid, p. 107. 
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Jay Gatsby, like his creator, is unable to 
find stability or reward in a surrounding 
of material luxury. 

The basic problem of finding his place, 
of harmonizing the various forces playing 
upon him, is the same for the Seminole 
Indian boy in Zachary Ball’s Swamp 
Chief and the teen-age hero of Douglas 
Gorsline’s Farm Boy, although the two 
characters are of different races, live in 
far different parts of the country, and are 
the products of vastly different cultures 
and environments. The dramatization 
of what difierent people have made of 
life under different conditions makes of 
literature the integrating force it has al- 
ways been in men’s lives. 

Last year I visited a sixth-grade class 
in a back-country area of Florida. Most 
of the children in the class lived on small 
farms where their families made a pre- 
carious living by raising cotton. Most of 
them suffered from hookworm and were 
hurgry and poorly clothed. Worse, they 
seemed to have lost all hope in life and 
all sense of their own dignity as people. 
The teacher had organized a unit simply 
entitled “Cotton,” which seemed about 
the only interest most of the pupils had. 
Part of the activity of the unit involved 
reading and discussing books such as 
Lois Lenski’s Cotton in My Sack and 
Strawberry Girl, John Tunis’ Son of the 
Valley, and other selections about farm- 
ing, especially in the back-country re- 
gions. When I visited the class near the 
end of the unit, there was a difference in 
the atmosphere. At least the pupils’ 
morale had changed, if nothing else. J 
think they had a new vision of their im- 
portance as a group and their place in the 
culture. Probably literature had a part in 
bringing this about, as the teacher ex- 
ploited its potential for revealing the 
fraternity of one group with others. 

This integrating function can be ap- 
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plied to literature dealing with the vari- 
ous minority groups. Literature about 
Negro life and the problems of Negroes, 
for instance, not only portrays the 
unique problems of Negroes or tends to 
develop sensitivity to them among other 
races, although these are important, but 
also serves the function of helping Negro 
children find satisfaction in life, its beau- 
ty and humor as well as its squalor and 
pathos, as Langston Hughes suggests in 
his title Not without Laughter, the story 
of a Negro boy’s struggle to get an edu- 
cation. Marguerite de Angeli’s warm 
story for children of Negro middle-class 
life, Bright April, presents the problems 
but also a positive approach to them. So 
does Florence Means’s Shuttered Win- 
dows, Doris Gates’s Little Vic, and Bill 
Roeder’s biography of Jackie Robinson. 
In Little Vic we are not even aware, until 
part way through the story, that the main 
character, a boy who is training to be a 
racing jockey, is a Negro. And in Roe- 
der’s biography, Jackie Robinson shares 
characteristics of many professional base- 
ball players, including a penchant for 
baiting umpires and occasionally for 
being a hard loser. 

The second of these dual purposes of 
literature in human relations is to devel- 
op a sensitivity to the problems of people 
living under conditions different from our 
own and to reveal the stake each of us 
has in the plight of other groups. Most 
readers come away from Richard 
Wright’s Native Son, for example, not 
only with a depressed feeling about the 
tragic and sordid net of circumstances in 
which Bigger Thomas is entrapped but 
with an awareness of the importance for 
all of us of Bigger’s experience. The novel 
was meant to pose a problem, to stir 
action. The same is true of, say, Motley’s 
Knock on Any Door or Steinbeck’s The 
Grapes of Wrath. 


LITERATURE FOR SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT 


From Thoreau to Norman Mailer, 
American literary artists have spoken 
widely and eloquently on our nation’s 
social problems, and our contemporary 
writers for children and adolescents are 
interested, too, in social themes. Ludwig 
Lewisohn has pointed out that the mod- 
ern writer, unlike the earlier bards, who 
accepted current values and rules, is con- 
cerned with the “contemplation and 
salvation of his fellows.’’? Perhaps the 
corollary to this, with implications for us 
as teachers, is that one of the purposes of 
the serious modern reader is this same 
contemplation and salvation of his fel- 
lows. Certainly social protest has been an 
important part of our American literary 
tradition, and we cannot neglect it in our 
teaching of literature, even though we 
are preoccupied today with a defense of 
our social order and with an accent on its 
positive elements in our cold war with 
communism. 

Teachers have been successful in or- 
ganizing units of literature around 
themes of social significance. With a su- 
perior group of high school students I 
was able once to develop a unit around 
the theme “The Effect of Environment 
upon Personality and Thought,” in 
which such selections as Life with Father, 
Knock on Any Door, Ethan Frome, and 
South Moon Under had a place, with the 
gifted having an opportunity to consider 
Dreiser’s form of naturalism. Last fall, 
during the presidential campaign, when 
the students in her rural high school 
classes were wondering about all the talk 
about the “rural” vote and way of look- 
ing at things as distinguished from the 
“big city” moods, one of our English 
teachers organized a unit centered 
around rural-urban life and ied students 
to find what American literature had to 


7 The Story of American Literature (New York: 
Random House, 1939), p. xxv. 
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say about the differences between the 
culture of our small towns and large 
cities. Such teaching as this is predicated 
on the idea that literature can help to 
reveal to us the stake we have in the 
peculiar circumstances of other groups. 

Closely allied to the function of litera- 
ture in improving human relations is that 
of aiding in the development of a rational 
approach to social problems based upon 
an awareness of alternatives in our group 
life. This approach is the touchstone of 
the informed, individual conscience for 
which we can never substitute the censor- 
ship of constituted authority, whether it 
be in matters of obscenity or subversion 
in books. In her well-known Literature as 
Exploration, Louise Rosenblatt writes: 

The vicarious participation in different ways 
of life may have a... broadly social liberating 
influence. The image of past civilizations or of 
past periods within our western civilization, as 
well as images of life in other countries today, 
can help the youth to realize that our American 
society is only one of a great variety of possible 
social structures. When this insight has been 
attained, the individual is able to look at the 
society about him more rationally. He is better 
able to evaluate it, to judge what elements 
should be perpetuated and what elements 
should be modified or rejected.® 


This “broadly social liberating influ- 
ence” of which Dr. Rosenblatt speaks 
will be manifest not so much in terms of 
changed attitudes as in awareness of al- 
ternatives in approaching problems. We 
have research to show us that the person 
who considers the Negro race anthro- 
pologically inferior to the white will not 
change his attitudes necessarily from a 
reading of Arna Bontemps’s We Have 
Tomorrow and may only have his preju- 
dices deepened by a reading of Native 
Son. The hater of labo: unions will not 
necessarily take a more sympathetic view 
after reading Jean Gould’s Sidney Hiil- 

® Op. cit., p. 231. 
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man, Great American, although people 
with less intrenched predispositions may 
undergo considerable modification of at- 
titude. The point which many people 
who support official censorship and 
“book-burning”’ seem to miss, or want to 
miss, is that intelligent reading guidance 
in controversial literature makes for the 
informed conscience, the awareness of 
alternatives, which has always been our 
best hope for group solution of problems. 
A forte of literature is that it can trans- 
late the intangibles of experience, the 
magnificent abstractions of equality, jus- 
tice, freedom, security, into the specific 
feelings and actions of human beings like 
ourselves, although the immediate ideo- 
logical effects of a piece of literature may 
be determined in large part by the social 
situation of the reader. 

In our teaching of literature, we often 
have the opportunity to lead students to 
a consideration of the assumptions which 
underlie certain selections. The focus on 
group thinking, group morals, which this 
may allow is important for social devel- 
opment. It is alarming to me that a recent 
poll of high school students by the Pur- 
due University Opinion Panel’ revealed, 
among other things, that 58 per cent of 
the students thought police were justified 
in using the “third degree” to get a man 
to talk, and only 45 per cent thought 
newspapers should be allowed to print 
anything they chose except military 
secrets. In a recent novel for adolescents 
about college basketball, the hero be- 
comes a stool pigeon for the district at- 
torney in order to expose two of his team- 
mates, who are suspected of taking bribes 
from gamblers. This doubtful assump- 
tion that the end justifies the means 
might be the subject of a profitable stu- 
dent discussion. Highly relevant to some 
of our national problems today is John 


*Summarized in the English Journal, XLII 
(September, 1953), 339. 
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Tunis’ Yea! Wildcats! which shows how 
the seeds of totalitarian thinking sprout 
in a small American town. For adults 
and mature students, Irwin Shaw’s The 
Troubled Air is a striking dramatization 
of the dilemma of the American liberal 
caught between communism, on the one 
hand, and extreme reaction, on the other. 
George Santayana said that “to be an 
American is of itself almost a moral con- 
dition.”!° Literature may be of great help 
in clarifying and interpreting our moral 
condition today, a matter of great con- 
cern even to our high school students. 
But let us turn to another way in 
which classroom practice can exploit the 
potentialities of literature for social de- 
velopment. Time and place concepts, 
which remain perennial learning prob- 
lems, may be sharpened and enriched 
through reading of imaginative litera- 
ture. For many students, even after ex- 
posure to a good bit of American history, 
the American Revolution remains a rath- 
er remote mélange of tea in Boston Har- 
bor, a midnight ride by Paul Revere, and 
patriots who froze their feet at Valley 
Forge. A novel like Emma Patterson’s 
recent The World Turned Upside Down 
reduces the issues of that momentous 
time to the personal conflicts and aspira- 
tions of an eighteen-year-old farm boy in 
upper New York who didn’t know which 
side to join, patriot or loyalist. Bacon’s 
Rebellion, an obscure occurrence, cov- 
ered, perhaps, in chapter vii of the history 
book, becomes something to be lived 
through for a young identured servant, 
the main character in Gertrude Finney’s 
exciting Muskets along the Chickahominy, 
and for many upper-elementary boys the 
Lewis and Clark Expedition has become 
a thrilling personal adventure through 


10 Character and Opinion in the United States (New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1920), p. 168. 
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Recenry a charming lady of seventy- 
five who had just been through a para- 
lyzing stroke said, “I haven’t changed a 
bit. It is simply this shell of a body that 
has changed, and I’m fastened to it.” 
Stephen Crane said the same thing when 
his soldier felt he was in a box without 
windows. When he moved, the box 
moved with him; when he stopped, the 
box stopped. Ramsey Ullman described 
the same sensation in a last month’s 
magazine in a phrase that I have used 
for my title this afternoon. “I was 19 
again. Not in my legs. Not in my arms. 
Not in my lungs. But deep down beneath 
them where | live.” 

Deep down beneath, where we live. 
How important that self is. It sustains 
us when we have made utter fools of our- 
selves with people. It comforts us when 
our bodies have failed us. It keeps a quiet 
area of familiarity with us when we are 
in strange situations. It is that back-of- 
the-north-wind land of reality and truth 
that we are sure lies deeper than our 
daily lives. 

Only occasionally in a brief and fleet- 
ing sentence do we ever attempt to break 
through the surface level of communica- 
tion and talk about that self where we 
really live. We try perhaps when we fall 
in love, when loved ones die, or when 
beauty moves us profoundly and deeply. 
But we have learned from childhood, 
through a series of bitter experiences, 
how ineffective we are at such communi- 

1 Read at the NCTE convention in Los Angeles, 
November 27, 1954. 

2 University of Texas. 
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cation. Ordinarily the other person 
doesn’t understand, and we are conscious 
of how inadequate our words are for the 
importance of what we mean. Our failure 
has led us bit by bit to stop trying. And 
so we go through life recognizing that 
private self where we really live and yet 
never defining its reality. 

Certain periods of human develop- 
ment are more fraught with real changes, 
both physical and psychological, than 
others. Of the crucial stages, none is 
more filled with change than the adoles- 
cent period, when the whole adjustment 
from childhood to adulthood must be 
accomplished. The body forces one for- 
ward, and the culture places new de- 
mands upon one. All the time, the self is 
constantly bombarded with new factors | 
to be controlled and integrated. Conse- 
quently, understanding of self—the real 
self—is probably as crucial and as secre- 
tive during adolescence as at any other 
period of human life. 

The two books I have found most sig- 
nificant in helping me relive the inner life 
of the adolescent are The Catcher in the 
Rye and Anne Frank. Both books take us 
adults down underneath, down where 
adolescent life is really lived. And as a 
result of reading them, I think we never 
can look at that little freckled boy in the 
front row or that bored, long-limbed 
brunette in quite the same way again. 

Dov'n underneath that personality 
that cannot learn what a gevund is, be- 
hind that child who yawns over discus- 
sions of the themes of Julius Caesar, 
within that child who refuses to be im- 
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pressed with similes and metaphors, is a 
human personality baffled by the process 
of growing up. There is an Anne Frank; 
there is a Holden Caulfield of The Catcher 
in the Rye. 

What are some of the things the ado- 
lescent is trying to understand about 
himself through these years? What are 
the tasks that he is trying to perform 
within that box that encompasses him, 
moving when he moves and stopping 
when he stops? From a much longer list, 
here are five typical tasks the adolescent 
must perform if he is to mature. 

1. The acceptance of one’s physical 
body.—Certainly this is a crucial problem 
of adolescence, for earlier in childhood 
one was so completely identified with 
one’s body that it caused singularly little 
concern. As the result of physiological 
changes that are taking place, the gen- 
eral configuration of the body that one 
will carry for the rest of one’s life be- 
comes apparent. Most young people go 
through a period of great anguish as they 
compare themselves physically with 
others and find much that seems not to 
their liking. One’s nose is too long; one’s 
biceps are not large enough; and one 
fears desperately that he must be ludi- 
crously abnormal. 

Part of accepting one’s body is the 
realization of one’s role and expectancies 
as a male or a female. Society has as- 
signed a specific set of behaviors, of ap- 
proaches to the fundamental issues of 
life for each of the sexes. The inner self 
must make a recognition of the role one 
is predestined to play and find it essen- 
tially good. So the child is struggling to 
find what it means to be of a given sex 
and what it means to be within a given 
body. 

2. Testing one’s ability to work.—Sud- 
denly the adolescent is aware that people 
work for a living. Until the self has 
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proved that it has salable assets, it must 
remain essentially dissatisfied and un- 
sure. Young people look at themselves 
and find that what they can offer a 
prospective employer is what anyone 
can offer. Until they can succeed in 
work, they are haunted by a fear. The 
fear is not only of starvation, but more a 
fear of failure to achieve, failure basically 
as human beings. Demonstration of abil- 
ity to work productively becomes demon- 
stration of independence and self-reli- 
ance. 

3. Struggling for independence from 
adults.—In the process of striving for 
status as an individual, the young person 
must rebel actively against parent, 
teacher, and other adults of authority 
over his life. He must establish himself 
as an independent organism dependent 
on no one for his choices. And yet, down 
underneath, he still wants direction, 
control, and, above all, to weld himself 
to the lives of those around him. He 
doesn’t want to despise, to be ashamed 
of his parents, but he nevertheless must 
go through such emotions to become 
independent of them. At the same time 
he wants the security of their love de- 
spite his waywardness. It is profoundly 
disturbing inside to balance these two 
emotions. 

4. Admitting the value of beauty.— 
There are sensations, there are moments, 
there is a qualitative something behind 
the surface of things that moves adoles- 
cents profoundly. Perhaps it is the good 
clean feeling of water, sun, and sand 
of a beach in summer. Perhaps it is the 
rugged male feeling of competitive sport, 
in which the co-ordination of body with 
desire seems momentarily in perfect bal- 
ance. Perhaps it is the strange sense of 
rightness of seeing lights behind curtains 
on winter evenings. Such perceptions are 
so private that most adolescents hold 
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back in acknowledging their validity. 
Boys, in particular, probably are con- 
cerned that such reactions are indicators 
of the sissy or the deviate. The adoles- 
cent needs to come to accept his under- 
neath desire for beauty as a valid human 
experience. In While the Angels Sang, the 
mother of teen-age children is trying 
desperately to keep the tense, exciting, 
spiritual sense of Christmas alive. Her 
youngsters have become apparently apa- 
thetic, announcing their own plans, re- 
senting the time for rehearsal of the 
church pageant, seeming bored with 
trimming a Christmas tree. But the 
mother keeps her faith, and as Christmas 
rolls by she suddenly sees the boys’ 
secret pleasure in what she has done, a 
pleasure that they were really afraid to 
admit singly. Admitting and seeking 
beauty are tasks that adolescents must 
perform. 

5. Seeking sincerity and honesty.— 
Perhaps most troubling of all to the 
young adult is his desire for qualities of 
sincerity and goodness in human life. 
One of the impressive things about 
Holden Caulfield is his constant disillu- 
sionment by people around him and 
events that he goes through. His two 
favorite words are “‘crumby” and “pho- 
ny.” Sooner or later, each person with 
whom he comes in contact turns out to 
bea phony. Things he has worked toward 
and anticipated always end leaving him 
with a crumby feeling. No one is more 
phony and more crumby than is Holden 
himself. And this, more than anything 
else, bothers him. For he recognizes emo- 
tions and feelings in himself that he 
scorns in others. Yet his inner self, where 
he really lives, is seeking a solid core of 
sincerity and goodness. 

As long as people have been concerned 
with the process of education, they have 
recognized that somehow education must 
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reach this level deep down underneath 
where we live as well as concern itself 
with skills to be learned, measurements 
and facts to be classified, the social order 
to be studied. We have always realized 
that the medium for reaching the private 
world is art. Literature, music, painting, 
sculpture, the dance, are man’s ways of 
finding inner reality behind the surface 
of daily actions. It is only through the 
expression of art in one of its forms that 
man attempts to communicate his real 
self to others. Through our perception of 
art, we have our only access to a strength- 
ening of our real selves. 

Many of us have said for a number of 
years that the obvious approach to litera- 
ture, then, is to find those books that 
have in them pictures of adolescents 
undergoing the problems and conflicts 
that adolescents do undergo. We have 
said, “Here is a picture of a child facing 
the divorce of his parents. We can use 
this book with children upset by their 
parents’ divorce.” That kind of thinking 
has done much to establish the principle 
that we must think of the child first in 
selecting books for a course of study. But 
it also is inclined to lead away from the 
central point of literature. 

Years ago, Dr. Pollock listed a number 
of errors that are committed by teachers 
in presenting literature. One of these was 
the didactic error. Teachers are inclined 
to preach sermons on morals and ethics 
instead of teaching literature. When we 
start to look for pictures of divorced 
parents to give the child of divorced 
parents, we are committing essentially 
the same sin. We are dealing merely on 
the surface level of life by matching the 
overt experiences of the reader and the 
book. 

As the result of such practice among 
teachers, publishers are commissioning 
books to be written. They say to writers, 
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“We need a little story to illustrate the 
growth of wheat, to show the conditions 
of the migratory workers, to show a 
child’s rebellion against the authority of 
the school.” Many of the books produced 
recently from such commissioning are 
about as preachy as Elsie Dinsmore. 

The intentionally moralistic, didactic, 
or developmental books must almost al- 
ways miss the point, because they deal 
necessarily on the surface level of exist- 
ence. They deal with those elements that 
are publicly communicable. They talk 
about things instead of being the reality 
that lies beneath, where we really live. 
Literature is not surface truth, but a 
deep and inner sense of the nature of 
things; it bridges the gap in our ordinary 
communication and talks to us in and 
about that real life of ours. But, as 
teachers, we have to have real literature 
to work with if we are to do anything 
through it. 

If there is one thing that seems obvious 
from reports about the reading of litera- 
ture from young people themselves, it is 
that they do not read to be developed. 
They do not read consciously to under- 
stand themselves or to understand their 
social order. They read because, as my 
son said, “It is so much fun. It is so in- 
teresting. I like to see what happens.” 
At present he is avidly reading adventure 
stories: Heinlein and Pease, Meader and 
Kjelgaard. This is the kind of book that 
he finds at present so much fun, so inter- 
esting. They have in them the kind of 
events that he likes to see happen. The 
interest, I suspect, stems from down 
underneath, from a need there at this 
moment to establish within himself a 
conviction of the power of man. In ad- 
venture stories, man wins out over na- 
ture in spite of being vastly overwhelmed 
physically. He is probably also trying to 
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gain a clearer conception of what is ex- 
pected of the male. He is probably test- 
ing himself unconsciously, saying, ‘Can 
I see myself in these roles? Can I carry 
it off?”’ Later, my son will move on to an- 
other set of books that he finds interest- 
ing because of his perception of a new 
facet of his inner life that needs strength- 
ening. 

I am sure this is not conscious. I am 
sure that young people or old cannot 
really articulate the reasons they are 
interested in one kind of book at a given 
period, but I am also equally sure that 
their choice is related to their inner needs 
and that bit by bit the reading influences 
the picture one carries. 

These, then, are the necessary in- 
gredients of a concept of literature for 
personal understanding in the classroom. 

First, we have to have a wide variety 
of literature—real literature that speaks 
directly to the private life where we live, 
not superficially concocted stories of 
people parading through a sequence of 
actions designed to illustrate a point. 
While we have much of the latter kind 
of material, we have an increasing body 
of material for the adolescent that is 
real: Big Doc’s Girl, Ready or Not, 
Anne Frank, Swiftwater, Green Grass of 
Wyoming, to mention a few. The litera- 
ture needs to be selected not because it 
deals with a specific problem but because 
it deals with that private life in some 
aspect. 

Second, we have to give youngsters 
their heads. We have to set up a program 
in which they can read following their 
own interests, changing interests as 
readily as they desire. The more I look at 
the literature program the more con- 
vinced I become that free reading—free 
under the direction of a sensitive teacher 
—is the only really possible kind of pro- 
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gram to teach. Children and books in 
great numbers are brought together. 
The job of the teacher is to keep alive a 
program of active stimulation and dis- 
cussion of reading. 

Third, if the teacher knows the books 
a child reads and knows the stages of 
development he is undergoing, he can 
help the reader articulate and clarify his 
reactions. Knowing what my son reads 
and knowing what he probably is trying 
to solve in his life, I know what the two 
of us should share in books. So we discuss 
the wonderful feats of daring that heroes 
perform. He wants to describe in detail 
how plots and plans were hatched to turn 
an impossible situation to the hero’s ad- 
vantage. These are important because he 
is seeking for assurance of human great- 
ness. He also wants to talk about the 
maleness of the characters in the story. 
This comes out in his speculations about 
the qualities he admires in the heroes. 

I watched a group of teachers last 
spring all trying in different classes to 
teach Our Town. Some of those faced 
with the problem retreated into struc- 
tural analysis. They talked of how a play 
was made, varieties of play structure, 
and then spent many periods showing 
students how Thornton Wilder followed 
conventional patterns or deviated from 
them. Another group spent the time on 
the story. ‘“‘What did Emily mean by this 
remark? What are the steps leading up 
to the marriage of Emily and George? 
What apparently happened in the time 
interval between Act I and Act II?” An- 
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other group of teachers chose to deal 
with something mystical called the 
“theme” of the play. They showed stu- 
dents how to find the theme in the first 
few minutes of action and traced the 
way in which incident by incident tied 
into the theme. Some, of course, used a 
combination of all of these approaches. 

Finally, one unusually bright student 
teacher who was observing came to the 
office and said, “So what? You become a 
teacher and you go on year after year 
talking about these things. There’s got 
to be something more than this, or I don’t 
want to teach literature.” We are all 
vaguely dissatisfied with our work in a 
similar way. We feel that we haven’t 
reached down underneath as we should 
be doing. 

I submit that by knowing what the 
tasks are that young people are trying to 
accomplish—tasks like accepting one’s 
body and sex, testing one’s ability to 
work, struggling to become independent 
of adults, trying to find honesty and 
human dignity, learning to prize beauty 
—starting from these kinds of under- 
standing of adolescents, we know what in 
a play like Our Town is worth talking 
about. We have a tool, like a surgeon’s 
scalpel, with which to work in giving our 
students the release they need to grow 
into mature men and women. 

We need to acknowledge that our 
function in teaching literature is the 
function of communicating with the self 
lying underneath, where the child really 
lives. 


Notes on the Teaching of Literature 


ARTHUR F. GIDDINGS! 


Taz best way to teach literature to high 
school students is a problem that never 
seems to get solved. People who are in- 
trusted with the job of doing this teach- 
ing seldom, if ever, have any doubts of 
the importance of their job. But, un- 
fortunately, a great many other people, 
including too many students, do have 
doubts about it. Perhaps a brief inquiry 
into why this is so and what could be 
done about it would be worth while. 

I taught English with a special interest 
in, and a special emphasis upon, litera- 
ture for about ten years. Fresh out of 
college and immersed in the beauty of 
the literary idea, I taught literature with 
more enthusiasm than insight into proper 
goals. All my impulse and all my energy 
went into an effort to prove to students 
that literature is a form of beauty. It 
took me some time to realize that I was 
casting other people’s pearls against 
stone walls. High school students, I 
found, simply do not care anything about 
beauty, and it became obvious that it 
would require far more power than I 
could muster to make them care. 

Now, of course, this is a problem in it- 
self, if you assume that beauty is desir- 
able. Why should it be that enthusiastic 
and reasonably informed teachers cannot 
put beauty across in the high school 
classroom? The answer to this derives 
from so many personal, social, and na- 
tional ramifications that it can scarcely 
be given with clarity. Therefore, per- 
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haps, it is unwise to try to give an answer 
at all. I think we may as well admit that, 
by and large, high school students and 
the rest of the general population are un- 
responsive to the aesthetic approach to 
anything. 

Assuming this dismal truth, what are 
we going to do about it? I don’t pretend 
to know. I do think, however, that the 
aesthetic approach to literature in the 
high schools may as well be given up, to 
a large extent, in favor of an approach 
that has a far better chance of success. 
Now let me hasten to qualify this appar- 
ent surrender. The aesthetic considera- 
tion of literature will never be totally 
given up, because most English teachers 
would find such a sacrifice unbearable. It 
will also never be wholly given up be- 
cause there is always some student—may 
his tribe increase—who is going to insist 
upon finding beauty where beauty is. 
Thus we can pretty well assume that 
beauty will always rear its lovely head 
for some and that many will always get 
together to sing it hymns. But, since 
high school classes have to be taken more 
or less as they come and since, in most 
schools, it would be impracticable to 
skim off the beauty lovers and put them 
by themselves, it would perhaps be wise 
to choose a definite pattern of approach 
to the teaching of literature that is not 
based upon aesthetics. 

The alternative approach is obviously 
the social approach. I would not encour- 
age, or seem to sponsor, this alternative 
approach with any sense of apology. I 
would make this approach aggressively 
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and with every belief in its value. I in- 
finitely prefer, and far more greatly ad- 
mire, the awkward factualizing of our 
social interpreters to the verbal posturiz- 
ing of any of our more precious aesthetes. 
And I think it would be generally agreed 
that most people have very little use for 
those who set out expressly to be beauti- 
ful. I say, and I believe that it would be 
generally agreed, even by people with 
some cultural pretension, that the awk- 
ward expression of a helpful fact of life is 
more valuable than the perfect expres- 
sion of nothing. 

Most values in the end have to be 
weighed on the basis of their real worth 
to the individual, and through individ- 
uals to communities and nations. It very 
quickly becomes apparent that social 
values have more obvious weight than do 
aesthetic values. Therefore, let us say 
that a teacher can make the value of his 
class in literature more obvious to his 
students through a social approach than 
he can through an aesthetic approach. In 
other words, he can sell his course to 
nearly every student in the class if he lets 
his students see that they are learning 
through literature something true about 
life. 

And is it really so appalling that more 
students will like a story by John Stein- 
beck than will like Shelley’s “To a Sky- 
lark”? I doubt that this fact and all it 
means should make us gloomy about the 
future of culture in America. I think we 
may as well assume that throughout the 
history of the world it has taken rare 
spirits to hear rare spirits and that there 
is not a great deal anyone can do about 
it. You don’t become a Heifetz merely by 
practicing ten hours a day. Nor do you 
become a Shelley by doing your English 
exercises with honest regularity. I think 
it is a mistake in life to worship genius 
you don’t really like or understand, and 
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a mistake in pedagogy to try to get 
others to take up this phony worship. 
Perhaps the worst thing that happens 
when we start reaching too high is that 
most people raise their hands up toward 
the clouds and are ashamed the rest of 
their lives to bring their hands down 
where they belong. They lead lives of 
dreadful pretense because some high 
school teacher practically beseeched 
them to see some beauty which for them 
did not exist. 

Literature in high school should be 
taught in such a way that students can 
see that writers have held the mirror up 
to life. Life is, of course, no little thing, 
and the mirror can be pretty big. More 
than that, a student should be helped to 
see what his life has to do with the life 
the writer has mirrored. There is no need 
for anyone to study literature in a vac- 
uum. The city child can be helped to see 
truth in the life that Hamlin Garland 
wrote about, just as a rural child can be 
heiped to see truth in the life that Edith 
Wharton wrote about. All students who 
are not squeamish and who live in com- 
munities that are not censorious can ab- 
sorb great chunks of life from the novel- 
ists who are reporters and interpreters of 
our society. They can chew on these 
chunks of life with the guidance of the 
teacher and derive great nourishment 
from them. 

Keeping the high school student in 
mind, I would say that I would not trade 
one of these socially concerned writers for 
ten Virginia Woolfs. I know, of course, 
that, having said this, I shall be accused 
of possessing vulgar tastes. This may be 
so. As a matter of fact, I like Virginia 
Woolf’s books, but mildly. And of course 
she means nothing to high school stu- 
dents, nor does any writer who puts style 
and subtlety ahead of meat and a story. 

I wish we could learn to be honest 
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about this. English teachers are so loath 
to admit that the story and the basic 
truths of life are important. I have never 
been able to understand this, except on 
the same basis that many educationists 
build up their own vocabularies so that 
they may have their own platform to 
stand on above others. I have never liked 
this motive. I have always thought that 
English teachers, above all others, be- 
cause of their association with people 
who have concerned themselves with 
truth—namely, all important writers— 
should themselves be extremely real and 
constructively broad-minded people. I 
think they are such, by and large, but I 
think they ought to make more of a point 
of it, and I think that in teaching they 
ought to develop more of a pattern for it. 

Above all things, they must avoid 
being precious. Certainly a robust love of 
beauty is a splendid thing, even though 
it is scarcely possible to communicate it. 
But the little Pecksniffy adherence to 
the hem of beauty’s skirt is reprehensible 
and too common. I regret to say that my 
experience leads me to observe that oc- 
casionally there are such English teach- 
ers. These are doubtless the worst of all. 
They do not follow the line of real beauty, 
nor do they follow the line of social 
knowledge. They fritter along on the 
edges of each and teach nothing except 
disgust with literature. The only things 
such people really like are the supercili- 
ous pastiches, written preciously about 
scenery or other objects, that have noth- 
ing to say. But such teachers are few, 
and probably by now they are extinct. 

Getting back to the value of literature 
as social interpretation, perhaps we can 
be more definite about values to be 
sought. Let’s just consider a few at ran- 
dom. There is loyalty, for one thing. 
Many stories have been written about 
loyalty. There is honesty, which has a 
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tremendous range. There is industry, 
running all the way from Horatio Alger 
to Dreiser’s Titan. There is love, all the 
way from Elsie Dinsmore to Anna Kare- 
nina. There is humility, with King Lear 
and the New Testament. There is pio- 
neering, from Stewart Edward White to 
Willa Cather. There is cultural improve- 
ment, from Pamela to Main Street. And 
there is just plain life in hundreds and 
hundreds of good books, from Chaucer 
to tomorrow. 

What a tremendous job English teach- 
ers would do if they helped students 
learn what a good book has to teach 
them! How many would not put so much 
emphasis upon novels as I have in this 
article. I have emphasized novels, be- 
cause I think there are still people teach- 
ing English who need to know that the 
serious novel can be, by all odds, the 
most successful approach in making stu- 
dents aware of what good literature can 
do for them in a practical way. One good 
novel can be used as a basis for more 
successful teaching than can several 
dozen poems and any number of all but 
the best biographies. I would guarantee 
to teach more through Bennett’s Old 
Wives’ Tale, through Lewis’ Main Street, 
through Maugham’s Of Human Bondage, 
through Cather’s My Antonia, and 
through Rélvaag’s Giants in the Earth, in 
one semester, than I could teach in three 
years without such books. This is not to 
say that these would be the only books 
taught. I believe it is still necessary for 
every class to form its course around an 
anthologic core, so that everyone may be 
more or less guaranteed that he will get 
something. 

These books that I have mentioned 
are the master pointers toward an ap- 
proach. This same approach then should 
be used with whatever anthology the 
class has in use. It is the great virtue of 
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the social approach that it can be applied 
almost equally well to any serious writ- 
ten work. Furthermore, it may be effi- 
ciently directed by almost any serious 
English teacher. It has the marvelous 
virtue of three-way universality. Nearly 
every book permits it, nearly every 
teacher can direct it, and nearly every 
student can appreciate it. 

It hurts me to appear to speak ill of 
beauty. I am personally very fond of it 
when it is wedded to real substance, but 
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professionally I do believe we have 
reached a point where we should stop 
playing around with it and get to work 
on a serious social approach. Few of us 
are equipped to do a good job with 
beauty; nearly all of us are equipped to 
do a good job with the social approach to 
literature. We can bring more life to the 
classroom and be more alive ourselves if 
we approach literature as a fascinating 
and clarifying reflection of life as seen by 
people who were really looking for it. 


LITERATURE FOR SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT —|Continued from p. 234| 


James Daugherty’s Of Courage Un- 
daunted. 

“It was a summer’s day late in the 
1870's,’ is the opening line of a widely 
used fifth-grade reader. When I asked a 
group of fifth-graders to tell me what 
“ate in the 1870's” would be like, I got 
an amazing collection of answers. One 
boy thought that was when the first 
Model-T Fords came out. A reading of, 
say, Quentin Reynolds’ Custer’s Last 
Stand might help to make clearer that 
hazy time concept. People and events in 
our country’s past are brought out of the 
pages of history for moving closeups in 
imaginative literature. A wealth of Amer- 
ican regional writing, at all levels of 
maturity, and of literature set in other 
countries provides an opportunity for 
vicarious contemporary living which no 
amount of textbook material can supply. 

Before an audience of wary teachers, 
perhaps I should add a qualifying post- 
script to all that I have said. In empha- 
sizing the social functions of literature, 
we will not, of course, lose sight of the 
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purely aesthetic function. And, for all 
purposes, we will first of all choose selec- 
tions that have merit as literature and 
not merely those that have something to 
say about a social problem, another re- 
gion of the country or world, or another 
era in man’s experience. Good historical 
literature, good regional literature, good 
literature of social protest and conflict, 
are timeless rather than timely. 

And yet an emphasis upon the social 
functions of literature adds an exciting 
virility to our teaching. For me, Ludwig 
Lewisohn sums up the case for literature 
for social development when he says: 
“The creative mind condenses time and 
space and action and speech and gesture 
until experience is purged of the appar- 
ently accidental and aimless, until there 
arises the substance of art which is truer 
than what we call truth to life and more 
real than reality and yet unfathomably 
rooted in both. This process of condensa- 
tion is accompanied by that heightening 
which makes all things and actions and 
thoughts clearer and intenser, which 
brings out their significance both for the 
self and for the world.” 


Op. cit., xxvi. 


How To Begin? The First Writing Assignment 


DON M. WOLFE! 


Wien we as teachers meet a high 
school writing class for the first time, we 
need to solve several problems simul- 
taneously. One problem is to establish a 
rapport with the class. To establish this 
rapport, we must show boys and girls, 
let us say of the ninth grade, that we 
understand some of their deeper feelings 
and reflections. A second problem is to 
take advantage of the enthusiasm that 
always prevails on the first days of school 
and make an assignment that will release 
one or two deep streams of personality. 
The question is, then, what writing as- 
signment can you and I make that will 
show we understand the need every boy 
and girl has for self-expression on a mean- 
ingful level? The average boy or girl 
expects life and school to be split sharply 
into two worlds, with life the reality and 
school the make-believe. One main aim 
in the first assignment, or at least in the 
first two or three assignments, is to 
achieve in the student’s mind a burning 
coalescence of life and the English class- 
room. 

In order to make a fruitful writing as- 
signment, we must begin with the stu- 
dent’s experience, choosing a pattern 
that we know has deep emotional roots. 
In emotional rootage and potential, the 
poor student of limited intelligence is 
equal to the brightest. We must tap 
these deep roots with their streams of 
feelings, bitter, sweet, humorous, whim- 
sical. If we begin with family life, for ex- 
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ample, we know we start with the deep- 
est feelings. In taking family life as the 
first topic, we take the chance that some 
students are locked and barred emo- 
tionally and will neither write nor speak. 
But when we are in doubt, it is better to 
risk this failure with a few students than 
to take a chance on one less sure-fire. 
Here, then, are some possible topics: 

1. My Dad Is a Funny Guy 

2. They Brought Me Up Wrong 
. Dad Brought Me Up by Hand 
. A Family Problem 
. A Fight with My Brother 
. My Mother Is Patient 
. They Don’t Understand Me 
. They Treat Me as a Kid 
. We Have Hilarious Times 
. I Look Out for My Sister 


3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
0 


— 


Of course, we do not begin by writing 
these topics on the board. We have them 
written down ready to suggest when the 
time comes, when the class is emotionally 
ready. 

One excellent way to begin a discussion 
of family life is to discuss the problem of 
discipline. ‘(How were you brought up?” 
we ask. “Did your dad or mother ever 
whip you? Were you brought up, as 
Dickens says, by hand? How should boys 
and girls be punished, if at all?’ Such 
questions usually start a discussion with 
mauy humorous overtones. If the discus- 
sion lags, you and I must tell how we 
were brought up. What punishment 
really worked? What punishment did not 
work? Little stories of scoldings and 
punishments make an excellent begin- 
ning. When we see a student has a story, 
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we should bring him up front to tell it in 
detail. We ask him to tell when and 
where the incident took place. In what 
town was he living? How old was he? 
What school was he attending? As he 
tells the story, we interrupt to draw him 
out more completely. This is all prepara- 
tion for the very theme he may wish to 
write on family life. 


CRUCIAL MOTIVATION: STUDENT 
MODELS 


In such a discussion you and [ show 
the class that we want to begin with 
them and their lives rather than with 
topics interesting to us. The next step, 
which we may decide to take on a second 
day, is much more vital. That is the 
reading of student models of the serious- 
ness and variety that we wish to achieve 
with the class. These student models 
should be ones that we have carefully 
saved from the year before. If we have 
not saved them, then we must rely upon 
other teachers’ student models. Here are 
two of the kind we mean: 


My BicceEst FEAR 


Since my father’s death when I was six years 
old, my biggest problem has always been, 
‘‘What will happen if my mother dies?” It is a 
terrible thought, but it comes to my mind once 
in a while, especially while I am lying in bed 
with a fever. When I have a high fever, it seems 
as if I am lying in a gigantic room. I feel as if 
needles are pricking me. Things are coming at 
me, asif ina dream. Finally I come to my senses 
with a start. I say to myself, “‘What would 
happen if Mother died? Where would 1 go? 
What would I do?” I am dependent on my 
mother because she is both father and mother 
to me. She is always willing to hear my prob- 
lems and help me in any way she can. I dread to 
think of her not being with me. I hope it won’t 


happen. 
Mary JANE KIELTY 


FAMILY PUZZLE 


Growing up with my family has two sides to 
it, like a penny you sometimes flip. If I choose 


heads, heads don’t always come up. I like to 
reach the flour can from the shelf for Mother or 
run to the store for anise seed when she makes 
cookies. But I don’t like to set the table for a 
chicken dinner on Sundays, or drain the wash- 
tubs in the cellar on washdays when I get home 
from school. Blackening Dad’s shoes so he can 
wear them to church on Sunday morning hasn’t 
been fun like helping him wash the car or nailing 
boards around the kitchen sink. Even that isn’t 
always fun. Sometimes I can take my kid 
brother Immie up on the roof and set traps for 
pigeons, but sometimes Dad slaps my ears for 
that. He doesn’t always give me a dollar for a 
Saturday movie, and sometimes Mother insists 
on buying me tennis shoes instead of loafers. 
I’ve had a few whippings, and I’ve been sent to 
bed early, but growing up at home hasn’t been 
all pain or all pleasure. As I said, it’s like flip- 
ping a coin. 

TERRY QUINN 


After reading such a student model as 
one of these, we ask the class, ‘‘What is 
good about this story? Mary Jane had 
this deep fear about her mother. Do all 
boys and girls have fears about their 
parents?” We may say to the class, “If 
you have a fear about your father or 
mother, that might be a good theme 
topic.” The more discussion of each 
pupil model, the more emotional as well 
as intellectual motivation for the assign- 
ment. It would not be disproportionate, in 
the first assignment, to take a whole hour 
for the reading and discussion of three 
student models. In this discussion, of 
course, we ask the students to suggest 
topics that these models remind them of. 
Theme topics that spring spontaneously 
from such discussions make the richest 
kind of student writing. At the end of 
the discussion of student models, we 
read to the class or write on the board 
topics we have saved, like the ones listed 
on page 244, also topics suggested by the 
class. Only this kind of emotional prepa- 
ration for the first assignment can show 
boys and girls that in the very first theme 
we want a burning record of the life they 
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think has the deepest meaning. Again, 
we must remember that in this appeal to 
the emotions no two students will re- 
spond with exactly the same experiences. 
We appeal to the uniqueness of each stu- 
dent. We remember, too, that the poor 
student, however different his experi- 
ences, has the same intensity of feeling 
as the brightest. Unless we can switch 
into action this emotional electricity, the 
writing program cannot be a fulfilment 
either to us or to the student. 


FOR THE WEAKER STUDENT: 
ONE HOUR IN FOCUS 


A few students in the class may find 
themselves emotionally blocked against 
the family assignment. Here, then, is 
another way to begin, related to the 
family theme but easier to crystallize for 
the weak student. Call the title of such a 
theme “My First Hour This Morning.” 
Even by the poorest student, such a 
topic is easily focused and crystallized 
because the student can rely completely 
on the chronology of events too recent to 
be forgotten. Normally speaking, this 
topic brings a sharp, clear writing re- 
sponse. In such a theme you may ask 
for sounds, colors, sensations of touch, 
smell, and taste. The reason for this is 
that usually in the first hour a person 
will hear sounds, rise and put on clothes 
of specific colors, go down to breakfast, 
taste orange juice, milk, bacon, or toast, 
and hear the sounds of the kitchen 
around him before he grabs his hat and 
leaves the house. To show your students 
the possibilities of such a theme as this, 
you may wish to read a student model 
like the following. 


A LoNnELy Hour 


My first hour this morning was lonely. Just 
now my father is away on a business trip and 
my mother is sick with influenza. At seven- 
thirty the alarm clock tingled in my ear. I shut 
it off quickly, so my mother wouldn’t hear it. 
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In the September wind outside my window the 
brown leaves were floating down from our big 
oak tree. I could hear the leaves swish as the 
branches swayed. Closing my window, and 
washing quickly, I slipped on my nylon stock- 
ings, red shoes, and gray corduroy suit. Then I 
tiptoed down the stairs and out into the kitchen. 
There I boiled two eggs, toasted two slices of 
bread, and squeezed some orange juice for my- 
self. While the eggs boiled, I ran outside for the 
morning paper, propped it up before me as I 
ate, and flipped on some music. I wasn’t so 
lonely then, except when I heard my mother 
coughing. Usually she gets my breakfast and 
drinks a cup of coffee with me. I hope my 
mother gets well soon and we can have break- 
fast together again. 

ZELDA MASTIN 


HOW CAN THE STUDENT CAPTURE 
HIS AUDIENCE? 


In reading and discussion of student 
models we have taken, then, the first 
crucial step: tracing the roots of familiar 
experience in such a realistic way that 
each boy and girl in the room has emo- 
tional readiness to write. 

The next step is this: What kind of 
language can the student use to capture 
his readers? We must emphasize that 
each student is writing with his own 
class in mind. They are his readers, his 
audience, the best judges of his writing. 
What language will capture them, make 
them relive his own experience? The 
answer to this is easy: Appeal to your 
reader’s eye, ear, finger tips. Use sights, 
sounds, colors. As a picture is worth a 
thousand words, so a word picture such 
as “sizzling hamburger’”’ or “flaming red 
leaf” is worth a thousand words such as 
food and autumn. 


MAKING A MOMENT REAL 


To teach the use of sensory language, 
the visualization of one moment is an in- 
dispensable device. When is a moment 
dramatic and real? How does one mo- 
ment of life come alive in words? This is 
the problem. We may ask our students 
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to write a few sentences about a moment 
of the present class hour. We may say, 
“Now we shall take about five minutes to 
write about the things you see, hear, and 
touch at or around your desk. Use two 
words such as ‘September afternoon’ to 
give the setting in time, the season of 
the year, and the time of day. Then tell 
what you see, what you hear, what you 
touch.” Here is a short student model 
to illustrate: 


ENGLISH CLASS MOMENT 


It is a warm September afternoon at South 
Side High School, Rockville Centre, Long 
Island. As I sit at my desk in Mr. Barber’s 
room, I see a tall, black-haired young man sit- 
ting at the desk in front of me. He has blue eyes, 
black hair, and very long arms. I hear his 
fingers tapping on a blue book he is holding in 
his hand. As I move, I hear my old desk squeak. 
I hear my pen scratching on the paper. I feel 
its smooth roundness, a little sweaty now from 
my nervous fingers. Now and then I hear the 
clock tick on the yellow wall to my right. As I 
look around, I see a lovely black velvet ribbon 
on Sonia’s yellow hair. As I move my paper, my 
left hand slides over two little ridges in my 
smooth brown desk. 

Harry REID 


ANTICIPATING THE CRUCIAL ERRORS 


As the class writes its rough draft in 
pencil, we may be able to pass through 
the room and see a number of the most 
common errors. The misspelled words we 
may write in our class record books and 
dictate them in a little spelling lesson 
before the final draft. If we see in the 
rough draft certain key sentence errors, 
we may put these on the board before 
the final draft is made. In the ninth 
grade about one-third of all errors are 
sentence errors. By the senior year this 
percentage has dropped to perhaps 10 
per cent. By the second year of college 
perhaps only one student in thirty makes 
the sentence error. As we examine the 
run-on errors, we see that they are con- 
centrated in the use of the adverbs then, 


there, however, therefore, finally, and in 
the use of pronouns between complete 
thoughts, he, they, it, she, we, T. In the 
ninth grade it is usually advisable to 
drill on those sentence errors involving 
adverbs and pronouns. If we can have a 
mimeographed sheet showing these com- 
mon errors, we can make the student 
conscious of the need of reading each of 
his sentences aloud in order to hear each 
period fall. Often we may ask a student 
with sentence-sense troubles to read his 
last sentence first in order to separate 
each thought with complete auditory 
as well as semantic distinctness. 


DRAMATIZING MANUSCRIPT 
CLARITY 


Only when the student is emotionally 
prepared to write do we turn to the prob- 
lem of manuscript requirements and the 
avoidance of common errors. We know 
that once a student feels the flow of his 
personality into language, correctness 
will have a new meaning. The more vital 
the experience he is recording, the more 
urgent it is to him to write neatly, in 
whole sentences, and to spell correctly. 
To make our point about manuscript 
neatness, we hand out theme paper and 
dictate a few sentences to be written in 
ink as the beginning of a paragraph. 
Before we dictate the sentences, how- 
ever, the picture shown in Figure 1 (ora 
similar one) goes on the board. 

As we dictate the sentences, we go 
from seat to seat and point out penman- 
ship errors. Here is a boy with no space 
after periods. Here is another who makes 
capital letters look like small letters. We 
say, “‘Leave the space of your little finger 
between sentences.” “Make a capital T 
like this, just two lines, no curlicues.” 
“Poor handwriting can iook neat if you 
leave white space between the words and 
especially between sentences.” 

To recapitulate: The emotional prepa- 
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ration of the class is easily the most vital 
ingredient of the first writing assignment. 
By reading and discussing student mod- 
els, we can show the class that we under- 
stand the deeper levels of their thoughts. 
Even if two classroom hours are absorbed 
in reading and discussing student models 
for the first assignment, it is time well 
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ber of such descriptions in a brief space 
and compare their sensory responses. Of 
all sensory impressions, sounds are the 
most easily crystallized in language. In 
avoidance of common errors, prevision 
is the key to success. We note the errors 
in the first draft as best we can. The two 
skills we stress most are spelling and 
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When my dad laughs, he shakes all over. We all 
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spent. The second most important step 
is stylistic preparation. Here the em- 
phasis should be not on sentence struc- 
ture but on sensory language: sounds, 
colors, words describing touch, smell, 
action. For such sensory vividness a 
classroom experiment in setting down the 
sights and sounds of a particular class- 
room moment is invaluable preparation. 
After five or ten minutes of making such 
a record, the students may read a num- 


sentence recognition. Finally we turn to 
manuscript requirements, insisting upon 
a first draft in pencil and a final draft in 
pen and ink. The more preparation in 
manuscript requirements for the first 
theme, the more emphasis on a few com- 
mon errors, the fewer our corrections. 
The more emotional and stylistic prepa- 
ration, the greater our own enjoyment in 
exploring in the first theme the unique 
personalities of the class. 


Learning To Understand the ‘‘Other 
Fellow’’ Better 


THOMAS CAULEY! 


Ore of the most difficult things for a 
teen-ager to learn—or for that matter, 
anyone—is how to put himself in the 
shoes of another person so as to under- 
stand better how people react and feel in 
different life-situations. Children have 
difficulty in understanding the view- 
points of parents and teachers, employ- 
ers often fail to understand workers, 
clerks have trouble with customers and 
vice versa, and so on through all phases 
of human relations. Only through experi- 
ence, some say, can this valuable trait of 
understanding others be learned. Since 
one can have only a limited number of 
things happen to him in one lifetime, it is 
necessary to call upon some other source 
of experiences, and, as all English teach- 
ers know, literature provides rich vicari- 
ous experiences. With this in mind, I 
have listed and clipped stories from many 
sources whose themes involve teen-age 
problems that I know have assumed im- 
portance in the lives of boys and girls in 
my classroom. 

A typical story which I use to help 
make young people more aware of why 
others think and act as they do is “The 
Thief” by Jim Cane, a short story that 
appeared in Boy’s Life some years ago. 
The story involves an impetuous act by a 
teen-age boy. After reading it to the 
class, I asked, ‘‘How does it feel to do 
something that you know is wrong and 
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to realize that you must face the worry 
and fear of being found out?” “Not 
good,” eloquently spoke the sighs of 
thirty-five boys and girls of my class, 
who may never have been in any serious 
trouble but who had probably experi- 
enced at one time or another that un- 
comfortable feeling of withholding in- 
formation about some incident in which 
they were involved. 

Then the question, ‘‘What would you 
have done if you had been in the boy’s 
place?” focused the imagination of 
thirty-five teen-agers on possible solu- 
tions of the boy’s dilemma. During the 
discussion it was plainly evident that the 
class was beginning to realize how difli- 
cult it is to place one’s self in the shoes of 
another person so as to understand his 
problems better. 

This seemed like a good spot to point 
up the importance of being able to do 
this in order to understand people better, 
and so I asked, “Have you ever made a 
direct effort to figure out why your 
father, teacher, employer, sister, or 
brother has required something of you 
that you thought was unfair? Have you 
ever seriously thought about any of your 
parents’ problems? If you were a parent 
now, which family problems would you 
be most concerned about?” During the 
discussion that followed, just about every- 
thing in the gamut of parent-teen-age 
conflicts was touched upon with the gen- 
eral conclusion that the teen-agers would 
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be as strict and many times even stricter 
than their parents are today. 

The class began to sense what a temp- 
tation it is to be overly critical of other 
people and of rules, regulations, and 
moral codes which have evolved through 
many years. In the case of “The Thief” 
and other stories which the class had 
read, they began to understand what is 
meant by the other person’s side of the 
problem and also how there are often 
extenuating circumstances or a particu- 
lar background that might influence a 
person to do something that others can- 
not understand. They saw also that, as 
soon as they began the practice of con- 
sidering the other person’s feelings, they 
were building background experience 
that could help them to come to a more 
satisfactory solution of any of their own 
problems that involve other people. 
They also agreed that quite obviously 
there would be fewer critical problems in 
the world if more people made an at- 
tempt to see other people’s viewpoints. 

This was a good time for me to an- 
nounce that I had arranged to show a 
moving picture? that brings out this 
point well. I explained that it is about a 
businessman who blunders through a day 
of his life, antagonizing everyone with 
whom he comes in contact. Later, getting 
a chance to relive this unhappy and un- 
successful day with the help of some 
magic wrought by Jupiter, this same 
man makes a new approach to each per- 
son with whom he does business. The 
second time he makes an effort to under- 
stand the other person’s difficulties, 
sympathizing with him and winning his 
confidence in such a way as to result in 
mutual benefit to him and others. 

The picture was shown, and after it 
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came the opportunity to determine if 
there was enough interest to explore 
some other problems that might have 
more satisfactory solutions if approached 
from the “try to find out how the other 
person feels” technique. I asked the class 
to list with me some situations that could 
call for a sensitive and tactful under- 
standing of all circumstances involved 
before one could arrive at a fair, impar- 
tial overview of any kind. The following 
problems were suggested: 


Do girls have any inkling of why boys are 
bashful and shy? 


What should a boy do who secretly likes 
girls but who is too shy to talk to them, let 
alone ask for a date? 


What causes a person who has high ideals 
to sacrifice his happiness or even his life to 
achieve them? 

How does a person get over the deep hurt of 
losing a friend? 

What does a person think about and what 
should he do when he feels that he is not being 
accepted by the team, the gang, the club, or 
any other’group? 

How does it feel to be a member of a broken 
family? 

How can a boy or girl compensate for not 
being good in sports? 

How does a person adjust so that he can 
live a normal, happy life when he sees evidence 
that others around him are prejudiced against 
his race or religion? 


It was pointed out that every day of 
our lives we are learning more about 
other people through our daily contact 
with them and through radio, moving 
pictures, and television plays and—with 
the exception of direct experience—best 
of all, through reading. To learn more 
about any particular problem that con- 
cerns people a more direct route to in- 
formation is possible. For example, let 
us take a specific problem—family fi- 
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nances—which is sometimes the cause of 
conflict between teen-agers and their 
parents. The following sources of infor- 
mation are available. 

First, the card catalogue in your school 
or public library will provide you with 
the titles of books that cover the subject; 
for example, Jf J Had Four Apples by 
Josephine Lawrence, Mama’s Bank Ac- 
count by Katherine Forbes, and Cheaper 
by the Dozen by Frank Gilbreth and 
Ernestine Gilbreth Carey are books that 
cover families that had money problems. 

Second, the Readers’ Guide will furnish 
titles of magazine articles or short stories 
that cover family finances, such as an 
article that appeared in the April, 1951, 
edition of the Reader’s Digest entitled 
“Those Family Money Matters.” 

Third, your librarian will help you 
find any special pamphlet material avail- 
able on the subject like the Science Re- 
search pamphlet You and Your Money. 

Fourth, your parents or anyone who 
may give you an insight into aspects of 
this problem can be interviewed. 

Fifth, if you have a visual education 
department, see if there are any films 
like the money sequence in the film Alice 
Adams. 

“Will we have to make reports on 
this?’ asked one member of the class. 

“Suppose we say,” I answered, “that 
you will collect and organize your find- 
ings in a way that will permit you to 
choose any one of the following ways to 
let others benefit from what you have 
found. You may choose to make an oral 
report to the class. You may report in- 
formally to a small group of pupils who 
have previously indicated their interest 
in the problem that you have selected. 
You may like to prepare an illustrated 
notebook with written comments which 
any member of the class can see if he so 
desires. You may participate in a panel 
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discussion with other members of the 
class who have chosen the same problem, 
or you might like to make a kit of ma- 
terial in some kind of folder to which 
anyone who is interested can refer.” 

As expected, some of the boys and 
girls ran into trouble, saying that they 
could not find material. I said I would 
help. In between classes and_ before 
school began I went to the library and 
made notes of material which would help 
to get them started. Each day I encour- 
aged them to bring their material to 
class to report on the progress they were 
making, and I praised those who were 
doing well on their own initiative. I sat 
down with others to make suggestions 
that might help them over rough spots. 

At the end of two weeks the majority 
of the class was ready to let others know 
about their projects. Before having any 
reports made to the class, I gave one 
period to the class for the purpose of let- 
ting those pupils who had planned panel 
discussions prepare final plans. There 
were three groups of pupils who planned 
to present their material together, and 
the remainder had decided to make indi- 
vidual reports. On this day I had an 
opportunity to move around the room 
from one group or individual to another 
to check upon and make suggestions for 
successful presentation of the material 
each had to offer. 

During the next week the groups and 
individuals presented their material to 
the class. One panel began with the fol- 
lowing introduction: ‘Today, we are 
going to discuss the problem of how 
police treat teen-agers and how teen- 
agers feel about this. We hope to answer 
some of the following questions: Are the 
police fair in their over-all treatment of 
youth? Why do some police have the at- 
titude that teen-agers can’t be trusted 
and are always getting into trouble? 
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What can teen-agers do to build a favor- 
able reputation for themselves?” 

One pupil took the problem of what 
leads to people being misunderstood. 
Among the things she said was: “I read 
the book Stars in My Crown by David 
Brown. I now know what it means to 
want something very much and then 
when it’s almost within reach to lose it 
forever. One of the characters, Aunt 
Pim, lost her lover who went off to war 
and never returned, leaving her with a 
deep hurt from which she never recov- 
ered. I also talked to our minister, and 
he helped me to understand that some- 
times unfortunate circumstances just like 
those that caused Parson Gray in Stars in 
My Crown to have such unhappiness also 
can happen in real life to make the going 
really tough for a person.” 

Another girl who had set out to prove 
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that girls can take responsibilities just 
as well as boys had read, among other 
things, the book Fire by George Stewart. 
“T found out from what I read and from 
people whom I interviewed that it is not 
easy for a person, man or woman, to 
make a quick decision in a critical matter 
that affects the lives of others. I can 
imagine just how Judith felt when she 
spotted her first important fire and knew 
that so much depended upon her making 
the right decision.” 

And there were others, some good and 
some not so good. One of the most grati- 
fying outcomes of the project was to hear 
and read many expressions of the follow- 
ing type: “I never realized before that 

..’; “It was very interesting to learn 
that ...”; “I now understand for the 
first time why ...”; and “I was sur- 
prised to learn that... .” 


Rain 


A burden beats above; it breaks my sleep 
Till my umbrella brain against this spray 
Erects a swift defense of silk and stay: 

I drowse again. This slumber is not deep, 
And soon, aroused, I rise and walk away. 
The sky holds wet reunion with the world, 
As long, illumined parallels unfurled 

Let down upon the land a brimming bay. 
By shimmer and by flowing summer sound 
These morning rivers multiple, minute 
Pour melody upon my watered route, 
Create a song my freshened thoughts impound. 
Its fall and force let physicists explain: 
For me there runs a sonnet in the rain. 
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What Every Teacher Knows 


ALICE B. HENNINGS! 


Tuev come and go. On that first day in 
September our classes are a procession 
of indistinguishable groups in which sit 
anonymous lumps. Sometime during the 
semester each lump becomes a distinct 
personality with a particular name. One 
day we find that we are not teaching 
Macbeth to a class; we are teaching 
Marie, Henry, Roy, and Walter Mac- 
beth. 

The semester ends, and it is time for 
them to move on. We stay behind to 
teach Macbeth to the groups that follow. 
Other than teaching textual content, 
have we accomplished anything worth 
while with those who are now advancing 
to another grade or who are perhaps 
graduating? Did we help them to feel, 
vicariously, the ecstasies, sorrows, frus- 
trations, and satisfactions of life that 
inspired the author? Did we make them 
aware of the beauty of the word and its 
richness of meaning? Did we arouse an 
aesthetic appreciation in even a few of 
these who are now going beyond our 
province? Irom the way in which we 
taught Macbeth did they derive a pres- 
ent sense of values or a lasting phi- 
losophy ? 

Our testing program has, of course, 
measured tangible achievements; we 
have “the proofs, the figures . . . ranged 
in columns before’’ us, ‘the charts and 
diagrams.” As experienced teachers we 
know, however, that the final answer is 
not here among the statistics. When we 
look “up in perfect silence at the stars,” 
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we understand that our most signifi- 
cant accomplishments are sometimes 
those which cannot be measured. 

We can never fully know what we 
did or did not accomplish, but sometimes 
a glimmer reaches us a few months, may- 
be even years, later. A letter may unin- 
tentionally reveal it, as did the following 
paragraph of a letter sent to me on June 
27, 1945, from the United States Mari- 
time Service Training Station at Sheeps- 
head Bay, New York: 

Engineering School is tough but very inter- 
esting. It’s a lot more interesting than high 
school, even more interesting than reading 
Macbeth was in your class. It’s funny though, 
we were talking in the recreation room the other 
evening and we started discussing Macbeth 
and Hitler. We decided that if Hitler could only 
have read Macbeth in high school, he never 
would have started the war. It was very inter- 
esting. 


Again it came in a letter from a blind 
boy, who, when he was in my class, was 
fast losing his sight. Unable to read 
Macbeth himself, he insisted that he en- 
joyed hearing it read and discussed in 
class. His letter to me was dictated to 
his sister two years after his graduation 
from high school. The following is a 
paragraph from that letter: 

Iremember what a Shakespeare fan you were 
and I am glad to tell you that this comeing 
Sunday, May 10, 1947 The Theater Guild of the 
Air is presenting Macbeth. You can bet that I'll 
be listening. My sister reads Shakespeare to me 
and we have a lot of fun discussing his plays, 
but Macbeth will always be my favorite. Shake- 
speare knew how people felt, didn’t he, even 
blind people. .. . 
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Surely it was in the letter of a girl who 
wrote me a glowing account of her job, 
her first experience at work after gradua- 
tion from high school. Such paragraphs 
as these are the glimmer which means 
more to a teacher than any amount of 
statistics: 

What I want to tell you most of all is how 
so much of the things which you... taught us 
in our English class are applying themselves 
naturally to my job. Just the other day, my 
boss and I quoted selections from Macbeth. 
And how proud I was to be able to hold my 
own! He is very word-conscious and delights 
in dictating a very high-sounding word and 
watch me struggle through its definition. 

My boss was happy to find that I had 
mastered effect and affect. Last week he was 
surprised when I quoted three stanzas from 
Gray’s Elegy. And just today when he quoted 
from To a Louse, I answered with one from Toa 
Mouse. 

I can’t help think that you must have known 
just what was necessary and then put it all 
before us to devour, if we chose. Then, too, I 
can remember the smirks of some of us who 
could see no value in what you sincerely be- 
lieved was so beneficial. 


Occasionally they return for a visit, 
and from what they tell us about their 
present lives we get a hint of our past in- 
fluence. The main reason for Marie’s 
visit, for instance, was to show me a 
bit of notebook paper that had been 
written in my class some years before. 

Marie and Henry, engulfed by the 
hysteria of the war years, were married 
shortly after they were graduated from 
high school. Both had been in the same 
English class in their senior year and 
often had argued points of human inter- 
est which arise from class reading. Marie, 
for example, condemned Lady Macduff 
for saying of her husband, “‘All is the 
fear, nothing is the love.” 

“The man was doing his duty,”’ said 
Marie, “‘and his wife should have under- 
stood that.” 

Henry, on the other hand, was more 
compassionate. He believed with Mac- 
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duff that duty comes first, but he could 
see Lady Macduff’s point of view, too. 

They married shortly before he left 
to take part, as he learned later, in the 
D-Day invasion. From England Henry 
wrote me a letter, part of which follows: 


When I arrived in England as a member of 
this Army of ours, I could not help but think 
about the period of time I spent as one of 
your English pupils, so I thought it would be 
nice to write you a few words about this quaint 
place.... After a while if the boys start 
getting some passes, I hope to visit some of the 
places noted for their literary background. It’s 
good to know the names of some of these places. 
It makes a fellow sound intelligent to say he 
would like to see Stonehenge, Canterbury, and 
most of all, Stratford. I want to see where 
Shakespeare was buried, for to myself I often 
quote some of fhose lines that you had us 
memorize. ‘‘Nothing in his life became him 
like the leaving it.” I hope that if I have to go, I 
leave just as casually as Cawdor did. 


Henry did go, and during her visit 
Marie showed me a piece of paper from 
an old English notebook of Henry’s. 
Folded many times into a thick, tiny 
square, it had been found in his wallet 
with her picture and sundry other items. 
The paper contained three quotations 
which I had used one distant day in 
class as a springboard for discussion. 
These were the quotations: 

I could not love thee, dear, so much 


Loved I not honour more. 
LOVELACE 


... to thine own self be true; 
And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man. 


SHAKESPEARE 


One thing can never be resigned; 
One gift there is, a man must keep,— 
His inner self. He dares not bind, 
He dares not stem, whate’er befall, 
The headlong current of his Call; 
It must flow on to the great deep. 
IBSEN 


“T understand why he felt he had to 
fight, and die, too,” said Marie, fingering 
the soiled, creased notebook paper. 


WHAT EVERY TEACHER KNOWS 


Of the few echoes which come to the 
ears of a teacher, all are not shining ex- 
amples, however, of her successful guid- 
ance through subject instruction. There 
was the case of Roy, for instance, who 
hated grammar, composition, literature; 
Roy hated almost everything and every- 
body but Roy. On one occasion he re- 
fused to write a composition on any of 
the suggested topics; he would write on 
his own topic or on none, he vowed. He 
chose to discuss the topic ‘““The Model 
Student.” Here is most of what Roy 
wrote: 


Oh how I would like to meet one of those 
Model Students down a dark alley every night 
in the week every week in the month. 

The teachers pet who goes into detail over 
every question asked when he could answere it 
in about five words. 

The darling little boys who never give 
teacher any trouble, and couldn’t make a wise- 
crack without studying it beforehand, when 
they come to school they leave their sense of 
humor home. They would do anything to 
please “‘Dear Teacher” whether they agreed 
with it or not... . 

Just think of the male specimen who sit in 
the house all afternoon and evening doing his 
lesson and studying to please ‘‘Dear Teacher” 
next day What nerve they have to call them- 
selves a boy. 

... 1 am writing this because it is the first 
time I could ever get a teacher to listen to an 
opinion against these darlings. 

If I ever had a perfect paper the teacher 
would probably fail me from force of habit. 

The teachers have a great deal of trouble 
reading my work, they say I can’t understand 
the writing I do this because I enjoy making a 
teacher suffer discomfort. 

I fool around in class because I like to break 
up the smoothe running of a class; (call me a 
communist if you want but I have my fun 
and also because I like to walk the path I 
have worn in the floor down to the office and 
because I like to give the dean the well known 
line. 


The longing and frustration revealed 
here had so warped the boy’s per- 
sonality that all attempts to help him 
become adjusted were in vain. He 
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needed a psychiatrist more than a 
teacher. Upon graduation, Roy looked 
back with satisfaction at all the trouble 
he had caused in school, not realizing 
that the trouble was his and that it was 
going with him. 

A few years later I was asked by a 
five-and-ten-cent-store clerk, ‘You're 
Miss Hennings, aren’t you?” 

“Yes, I am.” 

“You remember Roy White, don’t 
you? He was my husband. I was with 
him one day when he pointed you out.” 

“He was your husband? Has—has he 
passed away?” 

“Oh, no!” replied the sweet-faced 
clerk. ‘“‘“No such luck! We’re divorced!” 

“That’s too bad!” I returned, awk- 
wardly. 

“No, that’s good. I’m glad to be rid 
of him. He’s such a skunk. He won’t 
give me a penny for our boy’s support. 
I’m taking him to court, though.” 

“‘That’s too bad!”’ I said again. 

“Ye-ah, well, you know Roy never 
had a good word for anybody. When he 
saw you that day, you know what he 
said? ‘I wonder whether she still be- 
lieves the hooey that she teaches!’ ” 

But in our teaching we usually en- 
counter more Walters than we do Roys. 
And sometimes, as in the case of Walter, 
we realize how much we have accom- 
plished when the student makes the 
amazing decision that Walter made con- 
cerning his life’s work—amazing in view 
of his case history. 

Walter was a problem to the school. 
His chief diversion in the library was 
throwing spitballs at a beautiful fragile 
vase that sat on a high Dutch shelf in 
the pleasant reading-room. Consequent- 
ly, he was barred from the library, a 
restriction which did not disturb him 
too much. 

His holiday pastime was to stuff 
Christmas trees down sewer holes, an 
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amusement to which the police objected. 
He delighted in any act which would 
shock authority. Tall and lanky, he 
towered over his mentor, nodding his 
head in a promise to mend his ways, but 
it was a promise that came from his lips 
only. 

In junior English Walter used his 
quick-wittedness to challenge literary 
interpretations given in class. Which 
one of us has not had a Walter who de- 
lighted in obstructing class procedure? 
His particular strategy made it neces- 
sary for him to read the literature very 
carefully, and thus, his interest became 
ensnared. Despite his trouble-making 
inclinations, he found himself reading to 
the class, with feeling in his deep voice, 
the beautiful philosophy of the Stage 
Manager in Wilder’s Our Town. By the 
time he finished, he had forgotten the 
purpose of his reading—to prove an 
erroneous meaning in the lines. 

In his senior year when he read 
Moliére’s The Physician in Spite of 
Himself, Walter discovered that an 
author may have a sense of humor as 
keen as that of the most mischievous 
high school boy. “Some of this stuff 
isn’t stuffy,” he said one day with a 
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twinkle in his eye. He earnestly re- 
quested library privileges in order to 
take part in a Great Books campaign, 
upon which his English class had 
launched itself. He thrilled to Dr. 
Stockmann’s fight for truth in Ibsen’s 
Enemy of the People. Impressed by 
Stockmann’s decision to devote his life 
to teaching the truth to underprivileged 
youths, Walter chose for his favorite 
quotation this selection from Ibsen’s Peer 
Gynt: 
Beautiful earth 


Forgive me for having trodden thee 
All to no purpose. 


Walter decided to go to a teachers’ 
college. His greatest desire, he said, was 
to teach boys and girls the truth through 
great literature. 

Every teacher receives such glimmers 
and echoes like these few which I have 
recounted. It is from such intangible 
evidence that we are able, in a very in- 
conclusive way, to judge how well we 
compare with the true teacher as char- 
acterized by Bishop Spaulding: “‘Hence 
the true teacher, even in giving tech- 
nical instruction, strives not merely to 
make a workman, but to make a man.”’ 


Slants! 


A good man likes a hard boss. I don’t mean a nagging boss or a grouchy 
boss. I mean a boss who insists on things being done right and on time; a 
boss who is watching things closely enough so that he knows a good job 
from a poor one. Nothing is more discouraging to a good man than a boss 
who is not on the job, and who does not know whether things are going 
well or badly.— WILLIAM FEATHER (industrial editor). 


A school is a place where a boy who has no difficulty in spelling “super- 
jet” finds it impossible to learn to spell ‘‘cat.”—Lovuis RepMonp, What 
I Know about Boys (Hanover House). 


All education does today is develop the memory at the expense of the 
imagination,—-OWEN JOHNSON, High Points. 
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THE BACK DOOR TO POETRY 


The teaching of poetry in the normal 
ninth-grade class resembles nothing so much 
as a good-natured wrestling match. 

The teacher approaches the task as just 
that. He has seen or heard of other classes 
where the study of the art has been sheer 
drudgery wherein teachers writhed and stu- 
dents unwillingly “learned” various poems 
of varying worth. Rhyme, meter, apprecia- 
tion, the sundry essentials, were studied 
first and were drilled in. Only then did the 
students see a poem; by then they were dis- 
tinctly prejudiced against all poetry. 

Students constituted the other half of 
the wrestling match. They approached the 
study with numerous preconceptions—most 
of them invalid. Highbrow, effeminate, 
sentimental, waste of time—these and other 
descriptions were invariably applied to the 
subject. 

Last year this writer began to give serious 
thought to the problem of poetry. My litera- 
ture class had been sailing serenely along 
studying short stories and articles. The stu- 
dents, most of whom admitted to a dislike 
for reading at-the beginning of the year, had 
come far. ‘They now read for enjoyment as 
well as to fulfil assignments. I had visions 
of this happy arrangement blowing up in 
my face at the first mention of poetry. 

Inspiration strikes at peculiar times; it 
struck me then. 

Why not? I thought—what follows grew 
out of those thoughts. 

No mention was made of poetry. We 
finished our last short story (though the 
students didn’t know it) on a Tuesday. No 
assignment was made. 

Wednesday began as usual. After the 
preliminaries I told the students that “into 
each life some rain must fall.” I added that 
there came a time in the life of all English 
students when they must study some 


poetry. This was greeted with the usual 
groans. 

All similarity to poetry past or present 
ended there. 

“Poetry is a serious study,” quoth he. 
Then I recited Strickland Gillilan’s “Lines 
on the Antiquity of Microbes”: 


Adam 
Had ’em. 


When the class recovered, I pointed out to 
them that obviously all poetry was not 
serious and somber; some, however, was. 
At this point I read aloud the first stanza of 
John Donne’s “Holy Sonnet X”: 


Death, be not proud, though some have calléd 
thee 

Mighty and dreadful, for thou art not so; 

For those whom thou think’st thou dost over- 
throw, 

Die not, poor Death, nor yet canst thou kill me. 


I told them that Donne was a metaphysical 
poet, which makes him both serious and 
intellectual. 

This last served as entree to the second 
point I wished to get across. Serious poetry 
need not be saddled with the opprobrious 
adjective “intellectual.” Nothing illustrates 
this so well as the Twenty-third Psalm. I 
read only the first three verses; sufficient to 
accomplish the objective. The precious il- 
lusion that poetry was highbrow stuff was 
destroyed. 

Sentimentality was next to go. First I 
read Robert Burns’s A Red, Red Rose. We 
agreed that this was sentimental. To this 
was contrasted John Dryden’s Epitaph In- 
tended for His Wife: 


Here lies my wife: here let her lie! 
Now she’s at rest—and so am I 


' Unless otherwise noted, all poems quoted are 
from Charles W. Cooper with John Holmes, Preface 
to Poetry (New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 
1946) (696 pp.; Glossarial Handbook, First-Line 
Index, and Title Index). 
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and Ogden Nash’s The Purists: 


I give you now Professor Twist, 

A conscientious scientist. 

Trustees exclaimed, never bungles!”’ 
And sent him off to distant jungles. 
Camped on a tropic riverside, 

One day he missed his loving bride. 

She had, the guide informed him later, 
Been eaten by an alligator. 

Professor Twist could not but smile. 
“You mean,” he said, ‘‘a crocodile.’” 


The idea that poetry must be sentimental 
disappeared with the dying laughs. 

The charge of effeminacy alone remained. 
John Masefield’s Sea-Fever effectively dis- 
posed of this. A few stanzas of Lawrence 
Thayer’s Casey at the Bat confirmed the 
disposal. 

A phrase borrowed from the sports pages 
best describes the situation at this stage: 
The champ had the challenger groggy. 

All or part of eight poems had been read 
to the students; their illusions that poetry 
was highbrow, effeminate, sentimental, etc., 
had been mercilessly deluged in gales of 
explosive laughter—all in less than a period 
of classwork. 

The backdoor to poetry was open; we had 
only to edge in. 

Limericks provided the means. This 
poetic device was mentioned but not de- 
fined. The students were told that it con- 
sisted of five lines; that lines 1, 2, and 5 
rhymed with each other; that lines 3 and 4 
thymed; that all five could rhyme if so 
desired. A limerick was read: 


There was a young man in 9B 
Whose head was the size of a pea. 
His brain it was shallow, 

It always lay fallow. 

His grade will be less than a D.? 


The rhyme scheme was again called to the 
students’ attention. Then I read Edward 
Lear’s There Once Was an Old Man of Lyme: 


There once was an old man of Lyme 
Who married three wives at a time. 


* Copyright 1931 by Ogden Nash. 


* This writer. It’s not a very good limerick, but 
it served to pull the class back to its earlier mood. 
It was also the entree to that evening’s assignment. 
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When asked, ‘‘Why the third?” 
He replied, ‘“‘One’s absurd, 
And bigamy, sir, is a crime!” 


At this point the structure of the limerick 
was mentioned—just enough to indicate 
that lines 3 and 4 are shorter than the other 
three. This information was written on the 
board, as was the rhyme scheme. The as- 
signment that evening was to compose three 
limericks, one of which was to be on the 
theme “There was a young man in 9B.” 

We had successfully entered the back- 
door. Student preconceptions had been 
annihilated. A certain interest in limericks 
had been aroused and a means to intensify 
that interest provided. 

The students were still groggy at the bell. 
About all that they clearly remembered was 
that the old monster poetry had been fun, 
had provided a few laughs; and there was, 
perhaps, the nagging thought that poetry 
might not be so bad, after all. 

A parting buffeting was administered in 
the form of an eighteenth-century quat- 
rain, “Sir, I Admit Your General Rule”: 


Sir, I admit your general rule, 

That every poet is a fool: 

But you yourself may serve to show it, 
That every fool is not a poet.‘ 


The pace was slowed down after this 
rather hectic first day. On the second day 
six randomly selected students read a 
limerick or two apiece. The teacher read 
“There Was a Faith-Healer of Deal” 
(Anonymous): 


There was a faith-healer of Deal 
Who said, ‘‘Although pain isn’t real, 
If I sit on a pin 

And I puncture my skin 

I dislike what I fancy I feel!” 


Appreciation was finally mentioned. Why 
dislike certain limericks—why like others? 
This was the springboard for the entrance 
of some serious business: What makes a 
good poem? 

We were now in the house of poetry. 


‘Authorship in doubt. Cooper lists Matthew 
Prior or Alexander Pope. 


— 
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True, we had come in the back way. But 
we were there. And I can’t help feeling that 
how we got there isn’t too important. 


James H. McGo.tprick 


DELHAAS JornT SCHOOL 
BRISTOL, PENNSYLVANIA 


SHAKESPEARE FESTIVAL 


It all started at lunch, when our director 
of dramatics, John Hemmerly, suggested to 
me the idea of having a Shakespeare Festi- 
val. Both of us were enthusiastic about the 
possibilities of such a project, and, receiving 
the green light from the principal and the 
superintendent, we worked out the details 
of the program. 

Our day would open with an assembly, 
for which we would obtain some person 
well known in the theater. For the afternoon 
presentation we would invite neighboring 
schools to offer scenes of their own choice 
from the plays of Shakespeare, each scene 
to be limited to ten minutes in length. To 
prevent repetition, they were to submit their 
choices in advance. 

As our morning speaker and guest of hon- 
or for the day, we were unusually fortunate 
in securing Clarence Derwent, president of 
ANTA and internationally known actor, 
who has appeared in all but three of 
Shakespeare’s plays. He fascinated his 
audience, which included our own student 
body and guests from visiting schools, with 
stories of his theatrical experiences; and he 
indicated that he hoped soon to reduce the 
already small number of the plays in which 
he has not yet appeared. 

After lunch came the presentation of the 
scenes by the participating schools as fol- 
lows: White Plains High School, the 
bethrothal scene from Henry V; Peekskill 
High School, a Portia-Nerissa scene from 
The Merchant of Venice; Eastchester High 
School, a scene from Henry VIII; Bronx- 
ville High School, a scene from Twelfth 
Night; and Scarsdale High School, the 
balcony scene from Romeo and Juliet. 

During the very brief intermissions re- 
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quired by scenery changes, recordings of 
Elizabethan “top tunes” were played; and 
it might be added that, in the opinion of our 
high school audience, these songs present no 
great threat to the current occupants of the 
“Hit Parade.” To close the program, Mr. 
Derwent gave a moving interpretation of a 
soliloquy from Hamlet. 

A noteworthy contribution to our pro- 
gram was made by a faculty-student com- 
mittee that prepared an exhibit of Shake- 
speareana consisting of all kinds of pupil 
projects and an extensive collection of 
photographs, souvenir programs, and other 
materials concerned with Shakespeare and 
the Elizabethan theater. 

Pupil response to the day’s program was 
generally very favorable. The morning 
speaker made a hit and started off the day 
in the best possible fashion. Although the 
afternoon scenes ran somewhat long, the 
ten-minute limit being honored more in the 
breach than in the observance, even some of 
the students who can generally take their 
Shakespeare or leave it, preferably the 
latter, volunteered the opinion that it was 
“good for us.” 

Several positive values, we feel, emerged 
from this festival. In the first place, many 
students came to realize that Shakespeare 
can be fun when he is taken out of the class- 
room and put onto the stage. Second, it was 
good to have groups from the different 
schools getting to know each other on a 
meeting ground different from that of the 
athletic field. In our contest there were no 
prizes; everybody won first place. 

A third and somewhat unexpected result 
was the expression of satisfaction from the 
visiting schools at the opportunity to do 
some Shakespeare. Several of the directors 
said that it was with some reluctance that 
their groups agreed to present the scenes 
in their own schools prior to their appear- 
ance at the festival but that in each case 
they were surprised and pleased with the 
favorable reception accorded them by their 
own student bodies. The dramatic club of 
our own school had already broken the 
Shakespearean ice by a very successful 
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staging of Romeo and Juliet for its fall 
production. 

Shakespeare festivals are no new thing for 
college and professional groups. Our ex- 
perience shows that there is no reason why 
high schools also cannot have a good deal of 
fun and derive considerable profit by devot- 
ing a day to getting the Bard out of the 
classroom and putting the show on the 
road, 


Copurn H. AYER 


SCARSDALE, NEW YorK, HiGH SCHOOL 


GRAMMAR HAS A PLACE IN 
THE CLASSROOM 


For three years, when I was an eighth- 
and ninth-grade English teacher in Miami, 
Florida, my students said, “Mr. Lessem is a 
great guy! He’ll teach you to write, improve 
your vocabulary, and even make you enjoy 
reading Julius Caesar, but you won’t learn 
anything from him!” 

I was rather proud of this condemnation, 
because I worked hard making the students 
think that they weren’t learning formal 
grammar. I stayed up nights thinking of 
ways to “sneak” the hated drillwork into 
their lessons; most of the time I contented 
myself with giving private instruction rather 
than boring the entire class with drillwork 
which many of them didn’t need—or weren’t 
ready for. 

But during the school year 1952-53, I 
taught in a private institution for emo- 
tionally disturbed children and had my en- 
tire philosophy changed in regard to the im- 
portance of teaching grammar. I discovered 
that psychologically the children had to be- 
lieve that they were learning something, 
and, traditionally, learning in an English 
class means GRAMMAR! 

All my students were in my class because 
of failure to adjust in the school program, 
despite intelligence quotients of 95-150. Most 
of the children were reading problems, 

With the aid of a battery of psychiatrists, 
psychologists, case workers, and teacher- 
consultants these children were studied 
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closely, and it was found that a feeling of ac- 
complishment was of primary importance 
therapeutically. 

We couldn’t understand why these chil- 
dren, especially the ones with high 1.Q.’s, 
functioned so well in arithmetic but blocked 
almost completely when confronted with the 
most modern methods of teaching the lan- 
guage arts. We tried the unit plan and the 
core curriculum—preparing the children by 
arousing their interest before submitting the 
lessons to them. We utilized all free ma- 
terial, movies, tape recorders, records, 
guests who lectured on interesting subjects 
—such as policemen, doctors, baseball play- 
ers, etc.—field trips, and just about every 
other conceivable method to make them 
enjoy learning to read and to write. 

Still they blocked! Occasionally they 
humored me by completing a spelling lesson, 
derived from their own personal spelling 
problems, but composition and reading as- 
signments resulted many times in anxiety 
temper tantrums! 

It was about this time that we noticed the 
improvement in arithmetic. One of the boys 
with a high I.Q. covered three semesters of 
arithmetic in one semester, and others were 
making proportionate gains. This progress 
was made despite the fact that my experi- 
ence in teaching arithmetic had been limited 
and my training in that field was sadly lack- 
ing. I had drilled the students very un- 
scientifically, although I did work on their 
individual levels. 

At the beginning of the second semester 
we purchased spelling workbooks, reading 
workbooks, and drillbooks in grammar. I 
must tell the truth and admit that the 
grammar, although on a level as much as 
two years below their age, was almost com- 
pletely noncomprehensible. 

However, I drilled them for fifteen min- 
utes each day, practically doing the lesson 
for them at first, and then proceeded with 
the lessons which I wanted them to learn. 
We used reading workbooks and spelling 
workbooks on alternate days and were sur- 
prised with the progress shown by the chil- 
dren in these fields. Now we could utilize the 
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field trips and other tools to make learning 
pleasant—and before the end of the year 
every child in the class had read several of 
the special novels which we had purchased 
for remedial-reading purposes. 

Children want to learn even if they seem 
to balk when presented with their lessons! 
And most children are aware of what should 
be taught—or at least what they think 
should be taught! 

SHELDON W. LEssEM 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


[Editor’s note.—Mr. Lessem’s experience 
seems significant, but it might yield other 
conclusions: that students need to feel that 
they are learning something; that motiva- 
tion to read or to write needs to be accom- 
panied by some kind of organized teaching 
of needed skills that the students lack; or 
that teachers must begin with work the stu- 
dents can do with assurance.—-W. W. H.] 


PICTURES FOR POETRY 


They were ordinary flat, old-fashioned 
pictures, some of them in color, from our 
public library. The subject matter was 
Longfellow, his life and many poems; the 
objective, motivation of a study of early 
American poetry with an eleventh-grade 
class. As the pictures were shown, one by 
one, students were asked to state the name 
of the poet, titles of the illustrated poems, 
and stories related to the poems. Other facts 
were supplied by the teacher in brief doses. 
A map was used to point out the Hiawatha 
country and Evangeline’s travels. Part of 
“The Building of a Ship” had been written 
on the blackboard, and the class was asked 
to tell in what ways the words might be ap- 
plied to the present. Students were asked to 
recall lines or stanzas that had_ been 
memorized in former years. The teacher 
repeated “The Arrow and the Song” and 
read short portions of several other poems. 
It was suggested that the class would enjoy 
reading these poems in full and that they 
could be obtained in the library. 

The next step was similar to the first, 
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except that several poets were included in a 
group and textbooks were used for reference. 
A set of colored slides was presented, and an 
excellent sound film entitled “How To Read 
Poetry.”! This started the class reading 
aloud for interpretation. Certain poems were 
stressed; students were asked to memorize 
quotations and were told to expect a written 
test. 

Because of the evident ability of the class 
and their eagerness to express themselves, 
an unusual question was included in the 
test: “Use the drawing materials provided 
for you to illustrate your ideas of one or 
more of these poems: “The Chambered 
Nautilus,’ ‘Snow-bound,’ ‘Old Ironsides,’ 
and ‘To a Waterfowl.’” The results were 
overwhelming. Several students illustrated 
more than one poem. Their drawings were 
accurate, artistic, and done with feeling. 

To begin the study of modern American 
poetry, a short explanation was given on the 
changes that began with Dickinson and 
Whitman, and samplings were read from a 
classroom collection from the library. The 
class was asked to find and to share with 
others favorite poems in the modern period. 
Students could borrow books from the col- 
lection, go to the library to look for others, 
or bring books from home. The emphasis 
was placed on “What have you found that 
you liked?” and “Share it with us, please.” 
Several class periods were spent in sharing, 
circular-wise, either laughing together or 
discussing meanings of serious poems. 

Finally, the inevitable question arose, 
“Couldn’t we write poetry like this?” After 
that, writing began in earnest, and the idea 
of a book of class poems followed. A former 
student, Miss Margaret Perry, who was al- 
ready a professional poet, was invited to 
speak to the class. A theme was developed 
on the board to show usual corrections in 
composition. The class was divided on 
whether old rhyming schemes or modern 
forms were better. Eventually every student 
contributed at least one original poem to the 


1 Coronet Instructional Film (‘‘Literature Ap- 
preciation”’ series). 
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book, which also included favorites from 
the class study and was illustrated by stu- 
dent drawings. 

ANNA C, WILLIAMS 


CENTRAL HiGH SCHOOL 
KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 


IS HIGH SCHOOL READING STATIC? 


Much attention is given to subject mas- 
tery in high school, while little emphasis has 
been given to the reading ability of the stu- 
dents. Content material will be handled 
more effectively provided the reading level 
of students keeps pace with the increasing 
difficulty of their assignments. Too often the 
high school instructors have taken for 
granted that, when a student reaches high 
school, the student has arrived in reading— 
both in comprehension and in speed. Conse- 
quently, high school teachers have not 
deemed it necessary to give special attention 
to reading per se. Studies show that in high 
school the level of efficient reading is not 
what it should be. There is, however, evi- 
dence that performance in comprehension 
and reading rate can be improved. This is 
equally true for the good student and the 
average boy and girl. 

Recently, with the help of the Brazosport 
Texas School District, it was made possible 
for the writer to make an interesting ap- 
proach to the problem. One of the top senior 
classes was selected for the purpose of deter- 
mining what would happen to the reading 
ability of high school seniors if they were 
given experiences in efficient reading. There 
were twenty-four members in the class 
which met one forty-five-minute period a 
week for eleven sessions. Some of the results 
are given below. They show that reading 
performance of high school students can be 
improved. From a beginning group average 
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of 230 words per minute with 67 per cent 
comprehension, the class went to 314 words 
per minute with 88 per cent comprehension. 
These represent gains of 84 words per min- 
ute and of 21 per cent in comprehension. By 
comparing the product, rate multiplied by 
comprehension, of the initial performance 
with the terminal, the reading efficiency in- 
dex would be 155 to 277, or a gain in efficient 
reading of 122. If correction for practice 
effect is made so that the results of the first 
two class sessions are compared with the re- 
sults obtained in the last session, the find- 
ings would still be significant, 72 and 88 per 
cent, respectively, for comprehension, while 
the gain in rate would still be 84 words. 
With very few exceptions the students were 
still making progress when the program was 
concluded at the end of eleven periods. 
There is reason to believe that the reading 
pattern of high school students usually be- 
comes static. High schools and teachers can 
contribute toward making these students 
more effective readers by providing the op- 
portunities for better reading conditions. 
Some of these conditions may be met by the 
teachers, through the better understanding 
of student background and providing mate- 
rials to suit their needs, and some by the 
school officials in planning a program of 
reading efficiency. Upper-level reading calls 
for more, not less, reading and for more 
thinking during reading. To attain a higher 
rather than static level of reading efficiency, 
students need developmental guidance in 
reading. Without such assistance, students 
will continue to handle upper-level assign- 
ments with low-level reading techniques. 
High school teachers in all fields can help 
their students in shortening the gap between 
these two levels. 
A, J. PELLETTIERI 


UNIVERSITY OF HousTON 


( 
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Current English Forum 


Conducted by the NCTE COMMITTEE ON CURRENT ENGLISH USAGE! 


Q. I have heard well-educated speakers 
say both “Two times two are four” and 
“Two times two is four.” Which is right?— 
M. A. H. 

A. Both are right. Jespersen (Essentials 
of English Grammar, p. 218) says: “Usage 
wavers in arithmetical formulas: What are 
(or is) twice three? Six and six is (or are) 
twelve.” Just as with collective nouns, the 
number in the speaker’s mind may be now 
singular, now plural. (See ibid., pp. 210-12. 
Note especially the reference at the top of 
p. 212 to new collectives such as cricket 
“elevens” and college “eights.” Americans 
speak oftener of baseball “nines” and bas- 
ketball “‘fives.”) In all periods of English 
one may find instances of subject-verb 
agreement that depend on sense rather than 
on form. In MnE such instances are more 
numerous than in the past. But the older 
concept of agreement by form is still quite 
acceptable here, and nobody need be 
ashamed of either usage in arithmetical 
formulas.—A. C. B. 


Q. I hear funny being given the meaning 
of “strange,” “odd,’’ “peculiar.” Is this an 
accepted meaning?—P. R. C. 

A. The meaning of “strange,” “odd,” 
“peculiar” for funny is very common in in- 
formal English. It is heard in everyday 
speech and is employed by people of every 
educational level. From a reading of nearly 
six thousand pages the word was found 
twenty-two times, the greatest number 
being in short stories. This meaning of the 
word was not employed at all in nonfiction 
works but was used in direct quotations, 


1 Margaret M. Bryant, chairman, Harold B. 
Allen, Adeline C. Bartlett, Archibald A. Hill, Kemp 
Malone, James B. McMillan, Albert H. Marck- 
wardt, Russell Thomas, John N. Winburne, Harlen 
M. Adams. 


thoughts of a character, or by the narrator 
when the story was told in the first person. 
The proportionate use of this meaning with 
that of “laughable” or “humorous” was 
about nine to one. In twenty-eight personal 
letters over a period of three months it was 
found in fourteen. It was heard during the 
same period in three films: Farmer Takes a 
Wife, a western, and From Here to Eternity. 
From this evidence it is clear that this mean- 
ing is employed in informal English but is 
not yet on the formal level.—M. M. B. 


Q. Is it good usage to employ éowards for 
toward?—-B. C. D. 

A. It is hard to say whether foward or 
towards is preferable. There is divided usage. 
Even the authorities disagree. Webster’s 
New International Dictionary and Porter G. 
Perrin (Writer’s Guide and Index to English, 
p. 765) give preference to foward, but Funk 
and Wagnalls’ New Standard Dictionary cites 
towards as the more common form. All agree 
as to the identical meaning of the two words. 
The O.E.D. and Webster’s give towards as 
the prevailing British usage. Webster’s states 
that foward is the more common in the Unit- 
ed States, except where the later develop- 
ment is employed for euphony. In three 
studies made covering nearly thirty-five 
hundred pages it was discovered that both 
are used. In one study from reading and lis- 
tening the percentage was 62.7 to 37.3 in 
favor of toward. There were more instances 
of toward in the New York Times and Time 
magazine, but towards was found. On the 
other hand, the Saturday Review and Case 
and Comment (a professional magazine for 
lawyers) offer evidence to the contrary. In 
examples of sentences in which toward or 
towards could be inserted, fifty-four eighth- 
graders gave preference to towards. The per- 
centage was 40.7 to 59.3. In the United 
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States one can find more instances of toward, 
but towards seems to be gaining ground 
and is employed by reputable writers.— 
M. M. B. 


Q. Are about and around interchange- 
able?—L. S. G. 

A. There are times when about and 
around are interchangeable: in a positional 
meaning, as outside, on every side, in a 
circle. For instance, one may say, “They 
gathered about him,” or “They gathered 
around him.” In the sense of approximation, 
one often hears “Around twenty persons at- 
tended” instead of “About twenty persons 
attended.” This usage is found in informal 
English, but there is an apparent rise in the 
use of it. Thirty-five samples of these words 
employed in the sense of approximation 
have been gathered from written and spoken 
contexts. The written material, about five 
thousand pages, covered a wide range of 
magazines and a good sampling of books and 
authors. The percentage was 71 to 29 in 
favor of about, but instances of around were 
found in Business Week, the New Yorker 
(“around 1926” and “around a hundred 
thousand dollars more”), New York Herald 
Tribune (‘“. . . several [stock-market] lead- 
ers were down around a point”), New York 
World Telegram (“high [temperature] around 
50”); around frequently appears in the 
weather reports and prognostications in news- 
papers. Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt on a televi- 
sion interview said that she gets up every 
morning “around a quarter to eight”’; Drew 
Pearson in the ‘Washington Merry-Go- 
Round” wrote that government support 
price of wheat last summer was “around 
$2.20 a bushel” but that actually “many 
farmers got around $1.60 or $1.70 a bushel”; 
and Time magazine cites Governor Herman 
Talmadge of Georgia as saying, “The other 
evening four of us went to an Atlanta res- 
taurant for dinner. . . . With the tip, it cost 
around $5.50 each.” 

In addition, three seventh-year classes 
totaling one hundred pupils (a special prog- 
ress class, an average class, and an above- 
average class) were asked to fill in the blank 
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in the following sentence with either around 
or about: “T will meet you seven 
o’clock.” The percentage was 70 to 30 in 
favor of about. 

From the evidence cited one can see that 
the meaning of approximation for around in 
the sense of about is still not the preferred 
usage, but, if outstanding personages and 
well-known magazines continue to give it 
this meaning, it will soon be on an equal 
footing with about.—M. M. B. 


Q. Do you think that due to introducing 
an adverbial phrase is good usage?—A. L. H. 

A. Despite the objection of the purists 
and the condemnation of many handbooks, 
due to as a preposition has made its way. It 
is heard daily in speech on all levels and 
found in both formal and informal writing. 
As far back as 1930, Professor John S. 
Kenyon in American Speech, V1, 61-70, ex- 
hibited an extremely large number of quo- 
tations from current writers and showed 
that due to had shifted its function in the 
same way that its respected neighbor owing 
to had. The latter developed from a par- 
ticiple. Due was originally an adjective but 
has undoubtedly developed another func- 
tion, as have many words. It has worked its 
way into literary circles. Such a writer as 
Galsworthy does not hesitate to employ it. 
In a recent study based on more than twen- 
ty-five hundred pages of books in different 
fields, such as government, biography, his- 
tory, sociology, and psychology, in addition 
to weekly editions of the TV Guide, daily 
editions of a newspaper, monthly editions of 
the Reader’s Digest, and an issue of the Sat- 
urday Evening Post, it was discovered that 
due to was employed in 56 per cent of the 
cases, whereas because of can boast only 25 
per cent and owing to 19 per cent. From the 
evidence piled up through the years it seems 
that due to has made its way despite all odds. 
If a person prefers because of or owing to, he 
may use one of these expressions, but he 
should not object to anyone else employing 
due to in such a sentence as ‘‘Due to operat- 
ing difficulties, the program will be discon- 
tinued.”—M. M. B. 


Report and Summary 


NCTE Election Notice 


In accordance with the constitution of the National Council of Teach- 
ers of English, the Board of Directors at its meeting last Thanksgiving 
Day chose Paul Farmer, Harlen M. Adams, Helen F. Olson, Robert C. 
Pooley, and Blanche Trezevant as a Nominating Committee to propose 
officers for 1955. Through Paul Farmer, the chairman, the committee 
offers these nominations: 


For President: Joun C. GERBER, State University of Iowa 

For First Vice-President: LUELLA B. Cook, Minneapolis Public Schools 

For Second Vice-President: Daviy H. Russet, University of California, 
Berkeley 

For Directors-at-Large: JEROME W. ARCHER, Marquette University; WILLIAM D. 
BouTWELL, Scholastic publications and Teachers College, Celumbia Univer- 
sity; BERNICE FREEMAN, Troup County, Georgia, Public Schools; HORTENSE 
L. Harris, Gloucester, Massachusetts, High School; FANNIE J. RAGLAND, 
Cincinnati Public Schools. 


This slate will be presented for action at the meeting of the Board next 
November. Other nomination(s) may be made by petition(s) signed by 
twenty Directors of the Council and presented to the Secretary of the 
Council, with the written consent of the nominee(s), before August 16. 
When Mr. Farmer moves the election of the committee’s nominees, other 
nominations may be made by members of the Board. 


About Education 


SISTER MARY ALOISE, S.N.D., EX- 
plains in the March Clearing House the de- 
sirability of “No Required List in Reading.” 
To her surprise she finds that students read 
more and gain more when they are not 
limited, even to a broad list. Of course they 
do have assigned classwork, in which some 
skills of reading and interpretation are de- 
veloped, and they also make simple reports 
on each book to the teacher, usually oral and 
out of class. And the teacher reads their 
books in order to conduct useful conferences. 


THE SECONDARY EDUCATION 
Board (national association of independent 
schools) has announced that it regards the 
following as the ten best adult books of 1953 


for pre-college-age readers: The Spirit of St. 
Louis (Lindbergh), The Bridges at Toko-Ri 
(Michener), The Crucible (Arthur Miller), 
Russian Assignment (Stevens), Winston 
Churchill (Cowles), The Silent World (Cou- 
steau, with Dumas), The High and the 
Mighty (Cann), Fire in the Ashes (Theodore 
White), The Story of Everest (Murray), and 
Ben Jonson (Chute). 


“ARE OUR TEACHERS AFRAID TO 
teach?” Robert M. Hutchins asks in Look 
for March 9. He feels that they are afraid 
and also that fear is one reason 60,000 teach- 
ers leave the profession each year while we 
are already short 72,000. Hutchins points 
out that President Eisenhower has indorsed 
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UNESCO and the UN, that Vice-President 
Nixon has pronounced against racial dis- 
crimination, that Chief Justice Warren has 
approved health insurance, and that Robert 
A. Taft said it was all right for Communists 
to teach if they did not attempt to indoc- 
trinate; but that it may be very unsafe for 
a teacher to express any of these opinions. 
It is impossible to prepare young people to 
take their part in the world if they must not 
face issues—and all issues are controversial 
— in school. The teacher must not be ex- 
pected to conceal his own convictions, but 
he must see that all sides of an issue are pre- 
sented fairly and must leave each student to 
make his own decision. To teach only one 
side of an issue, even if it is the popular side, 
is undemocratic propagandizing. He tosses 
off many quotable sentences. 


THE “INTELLECTUAL FREEDOM IS- 
sue” of the ALA Bulletin (November, 1953) 
is inspiring reading. The librarians, too 
often thought of as mousy book clerks, real- 
ly believe in freedom of inquiry and boldly 


stand on that belief. This Bulletin has a lot 
of material of use to the teacher who finds 
himself likely to be attacked by critics who 
do not recognize the Hitlerian-Stalinist 
tendency of their actions. Perhaps most 
valuable is “Intellectual Freedom: A Spe- 
cial Reading List for Our Time,” but the 
“Statement of the American Bar Associa- 
tion on the Freedom To Read,” “The Presi- 
dent’s Letter on Intellectual Freedom,” 
“Library Bill of Rights” (1948), and “ALA 
Statement on Labeling” may also be live 
ammunition. There are, too, ringing state- 
ments by congressmen and an effective one 
by George F. Kennan, the man whom the 
Kremlin would not receive as ambassador 
from the United States because he was so 
outspoken in condemnation of Russian 
misgovernment. 


THE CHECKLIST OF “PRACTICES TO 
Consider for Improvement of the Language 
Arts Program,” prepared by Arno Jewett of 
the United States Office of Education and 
previously mentioned in the Journal, is now 
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available in mimeographed form from him. 
He has also prepared and will send upon re- 
quest a bibliography of “Research concern- 
ing Reading Interests of Secondary School 
Pupils.” 


“ARE WE FAILING OUR CHILDREN?” 
is the general title of two articles by David 
G. Wittels in the Saturday Evening Post 
(March 6 and 13). The pivotal question 
around which Wittels’ discussion ranges is 
of course that of why our youngsters can’t 
read, write, or add as well as they should. 
He summarizes the findings of Emmett A. 
Betts, a well-known specialist in the field of 
reading deficiencies, and relates them to 
other areas of research, showing that at 
least one of the answers is that mass educa- 
tion has forced us to teach grades rather 
than children and has made it difficult for 
us to take into account the different rates of 
speed with which individual children grow 
and learn. Such articles can do much to 
familiarize the layman with the kind of re- 
search upon which descriptive language 
teaching is founded and to counterbalance 
the impression given by such articles as 
Howard Whitman’s “Our Schools—Afraid 
To Teach?” (Collier’s, March 19). Whitman 
states that many schools appear to play 
down basic studies in favor of snap courses. 
This is undeniable, but the picture he pre- 
sents is one of “either/or.’”’ Either a school 
such as Denver Manual High, where “any- 
thing that is a learning experience is a 
credit course,” or one such as the Boston 
Latin School, which still requires for high 
school graduation six years of Latin, three 
years of French, and two years of Greek or 
German. The large majority of schools can- 
not require a B-plus average for entrance, as 
does the Boston Latin School, and certainly 
the majority require more than pipe courses 
for graduation. We have reached a time 
when the findings of language-arts research 
need to be more clearly explained to parents 
and public so they may understand that the 
answer to our illiteracy problems is not so 
simple as a mere return to the classical cur- 
riculum and the formalism of the eighteenth- 
century grammarians. 


REPORT AND SUMMARY 


“EFFECTIVE NEWS COVERAGE’”— 
for the high school paper—is discussed 
briefly by Laurence R. Campbell in the 
March School Activities. Most of his sensible 
suggestions are familiar, but many sponsors 
overlook the possibility of publishing league 
standings in sports, of playing up communi- 
ty relations, of interviewing department 
heads every week, and of including admin- 
istration news of buildings, busses, health, 
honors, library, etc. Who will tell us what 
questions student interviewers ought to ask 
and how they are to be taught to ask them? 


GENERAL-EDUCATION ENTHUSI- 
asts and the advocates of vocational educa- 
tion frequently assume that a school or a 
student must have one or the other. B. 
Lamar Johnson, writing in the March Cali- 
fornia Journal of Secondary Education under 
the title “Both... And... shows the 
mutual dependence (in schools which have 
vocational education) of the general-educa- 
tion and the vocational-education courses. 
That vocations use skills gained in humane 
courses and gain in significance from ideas 
acquired in humane courses seems obvious; 
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and surely the vocational student should 
find in his vocational course motivation and 
illustration of his other studies. Johnson 
does not discuss the college-bound student 
looking forward to a profession—perhaps 
because he is writing primarily about junior- 
college work, which in California is clearly 
regarded as part of secondary education. 


“SELECTED REFERENCES ON SEC- 
ondary-School Instruction, Part II,” which 
includes a section on English edited by 
Dora V. Smith, appears in the School Re- 
view for February. 


TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA 
University, will hold a Conference on the 
Language Arts in the Education of Children 
and Youth, July 5-9, just after the NEA 
convention in New York. There will be gen- 
eral meetings and also small groups con- 
cerned with specific problems. All depart- 
ments of the ‘Teachers College staff will be 
drawn upon for speakers and consultants. 
For information write to Dr. Francis Shoe- 
maker at the College, 125 West 120th Street, 
New York 17. 


About Literature and Language 


CHARLES A. FENTON’S “ERNEST 
Hemingway: The Young Years” in the 
March Aldlantic is the first of a series. Most 
of this is devoted to Hemingway’s experi- 
ences in the Oak Park, Illinois, Township 
High School. He was an intense youngster 
who might easily have been ruined in ado- 
lescence, but the Oak Park community gave 
liberal support to the high school so that the 
faculty was unusually good, and the stu- 
dents were chiefly from homes ef culture. 
Two English teachers, Margaret Dixon and 
Fannie Biggs, are praised not only for en- 
couraging Hemingway but also for helping 
him with needed criticism. Arthur Bobbitt, 
who enlisted him to write for the school 
paper, and John Gehlmann, who allowed 
him more liberty than conservative sponsors 
would have, were also important influences. 
The strange-seeming fact is that Heming- 


way was reluctant to write for the paper or 
to permit publication in it or the school 
literary magazine, although he voluntarily 
went out for about every other kind of stu- 
dent activity—debating, organizing a rifle 
club, playing football, etc. An intellectual 
home, in which all kinds of art were highly 
honored, is Fenton’s enigmatic explanation. 


IN “STAGE SPECTACLE AND VIC- 
torian Society” (February Quarterly Journal 
of Speech) George R. Kernodle attempts to 
dispel the common impression that Victori- 
an drama was hopelessly lost in spectacle for 
its own sake—big choruses, ballets, and 
crowds; battles, earthquakes, and fires. He 
gives a number of impressive examples to 
show that the mass scenes were necessary to 
make clear the relation of the protagonist to 
society, usually one of nonconformity. 
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A POETRY BOOK SOCIETY, SOME- 
what comparable to our Book-of-the-Month 
Club, has recently been organized in Great 
Britain under the auspices of the Arts Coun- 
cil. Members pay about ten dollars a year in 
advance and receive four volumes of poetry 
and the Society’s Bulletin containing ac- 
counts of the books chosen, other poetry, 
announcements of poetry readings, etc. 
T. S. Eliot is one of the directors. 


WHEN THE WELSH POET DYLAN 
Thomas died in New York this winter, he 
had just completed a new work, Under Milk 
Wood, ‘a play for voices.” This has not yet 
appeared in book form, but the full text of 
this new drama, exciting for its innovations 
in form and content, appears in the Febru- 
ary Mademoiselle. 


“THE CASE FOR LIGHT VERSE” IS 
delightfully presented by Morris Bishep in 
the March Harper’s. Council members who 
heard another practitioner of the art, Richard 
Armour, at the Los Angeles meeting, will 


find that he and Bishop share the same en- 
thusiasm for light verse as a helpful hand- 
maiden to the appreciation of serious poetry. 
The three principal elements of light verse, 
Bishop demonstrates, are strictness of form, 
incongruity, and logic. He illustrates with 
excellent examples from Horace to Aldous 
Huxley. 


CHARLES I. GLICKSBERG, DISCUSS- 
ing “Racial Attitudes in From Here to Eter- 
nity,” praises the first half of Jones’s novel, 
in which Prewitt and Warden are searching 
for integrity, with the army the symbol of an 
abstract, dehumanized, soul-crushing insti- 
tution. Jones “portrays with genuine sym- 
pathy the type of man who rebels, the arcis- 
individualist, the nonconformist, the hater 
of convention, but... when they are re- 
quired to speak out positively and affirm the 
values they believe in, they are lost.’ One 
difficulty is that the characters are tough, 
cynical soldiers. Prewitt’s philosophy—if 
one can call it that—is to help the underdog; 
he has no racial antagonisms and cannot 
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understand the sensitivity of the Jews and 
the Negroes. Glicksberg seems to think that 
Jones has progressed in his thinking only as 
far as Prewitt. The paper appears in the 
winter Phylon. 


ETC., A REVIEW OF GENERAL SE- 
mantics, includes in its autumn, 1953, num- 
ber (issued in February, 1954) Robert 
Plank’s “Communication and Science Fic- 
tion.” Plank analyzes at some length Ray- 
mond F, Jones’s “Discontinuity,” showing 
that the desire for more perfect communica- 
tion than we can achieve through language 
is the heart of the story. Plank cites the tele- 
screen in 1984 and E. M. Forster’s “The 
Machine Stops” among recent uses of telep- 
athy in fiction. All this is close to the fear 
of hypnosis in paranoid schizophrenia. But 
these phenomena of fear, and of desire to 
obtain a clearer mind, may be signs of a 
dangerous undercurrent of anxiety in the 
world. Anxious people are easily victimized 
by Nazi or Communist saviors. 


SIMPLIFIED SPELLING OF THREE 
hundred words in all printing for executive 
departments of the government was ordered 
by President Theodore Roosevelt and ex- 
tended by the Public Printer to all work 
done by the Government Printing Office. 
But the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court 
ruled that all quotations of laws had to be 
in their original spelling and ordered that 
attorneys’ briefs use traditional spelling. 
Then Congress declared that the President 
had no power to change existing spellings 
and directed the Printer to return to his pre- 
vious practice. However, 153 of the 300 
words in Roosevelt’s list were already the 
preferred forms in the Government Printing 
Office Style Manual. Today the Manual, 
which is based upon the practice and prefer- 
ences of the government agencies, uses 143 
of these. It drops ue in catalog, etc.; a or o 
in such words as esthetic and encyclopedia; 
but keeps the ugh in though, etc. It omits the 
middle e in judgment despite the rule ‘“‘be- 
fore a suffix beginning with a consonant”’; 
but uses fullness and install. (Incidentally, 


REPORT AND SUMMARY 


the 1953 edition of the Manual is a good 
bargain; the abridged form in paper binding 
is only $1.00. Order from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C.) 


PERSPECTIVES USA IS A SUBSI- 
dized quarterly journal of the humanities, 
designed, in the interest of international un- 
derstanding, for the intellectuals of other 
countries. In order to represent all facets of 
American culture, each issue has a different 
editor. Number 6 (winter, 1954) is edited by 
R. P. Blackmur. Allen Tate contributes an 
irritated reply to the now almost forgotten 
indictment of our poets as irresponsible—by 
Archibald MacLeish in his political period. 
The poet is under no obligation to attempt 
the political or economic salvation of his 
people. 

The most helpful article for us is 
Francis Fergusson’s “Three Novels”—a 
comparative study of Robert Penn Warren’s 
All the King’s Men, James Gould Cozzens’ 
Guard of Honor, and Lionel Trilling’s The 
Middle of the Journey, apparently chosen for 
their excellence (two of them won Pulitzer 
Prizes, though Fergusson does not mention 
this) and their diversity in every way. All the 
King’s Men is the story of the Louisiana 
demagogue Willie Stark (Huey Long?) and 
is concerned with political phenomena and 
problems rather than with character. Be- 
cause Jack Burden, the central intelligence 
or author’s spokesman, is only disillusioned 
and thwarted rather than made sadder and 
wiser-—“broken and remade,” as Fergusson 
says of a James character—the critic thinks 
the excellent novel does not quite achieve 
imaginative coherence, proves less than an 
image of our contemporary fate. Warren 
uses a very broad canvas; Cozzens limits his 
action to one training camp and to three 
days. His central intelligence, Colonel Ross, 
is central actor, too, and in rare moments 
of leisure muses laconically. The colonel has 
clear standards and clarity of thought (he 
was a judge in civilian life), but Fergusson 
finds his inadequacy in his failure to inter- 
pret the war which is the background. The 
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Middle of the Journey, like the other two 
novels, is clearly imagined and realistic. It is 
a novel of ideas, as ‘Trilling intended, and the 
divorce of these ideas and of the people who 
spout them from action makes the book 
somewhat shadowy. Laskell, the central in- 
telligence, rejects both sensational religios- 
ity and the stifling and malicious optimism 
which had developed from some of the char- 
acters’ earlier Marxist persuasion, and ends 
as a liberal undefined. “Together [these nov- 
els] suggest the varied, complex, rich and 
shifting human life of the country in its in- 
stinctive search for form and meaning.” 


PMLA FOR DECEMBER HAS THREE 
papers that will interest the teacher who 
does not care for detailed reports of research. 
The first is Cyril A. Reilly’s “On the Dog 
Chasing His Own Tail in ‘Ethan Brand,’ ” 
This shows how Hawthorne adapted an ob- 
served incident to make it a parallel to 
Ethan Brand’s mad quest. Hawthorne ap- 
plies to the dog language appropriate to per- 
sons, emphasizes the unnaturalness and fu- 
tility of the performance, and omits the 
simple natural explanation of the dog’s be- 
havior. The second paper is “Psychological 
Fate in ‘Mourning Becomes Electra,’” by 
Doris M. Alexander. It quotes from O’Neill’s 
Notebook and from Hamilton and Mac- 
gowan’s What Is Wrong with Marriage? to 
show that O’Neill’s substitute for the Fates 
is a combination of Puritan conscience and 
Oedipus and Electra complexes—all in- 
evitably inherited by the chief characters in 
the play. The third is Arthur G. Brodeur’s 
“The Structure and the Unity of Beowulf.” 
The two parts of the poem, frequently re- 
garded as disconnected (except for having 
the same hero) are really deliberate con- 
trasts between the youth’s first exploit and 
the old man’s final self-sacrificing victory. 
Perhaps contrast is the wrong word to use 
here, because the spirit of the hero remains 
the same—generous and brave. The differ- 
ence is largely between his positions, as re- 
tainer and as king. Of course, in the first he 
only takes risks, and in the last he can have 
no hope of survival. 


New Books 


Fiction, Poetry, Drama 


THE CASTLE. By Franz Kafka. Definitive ed. 
Knopf. $4.50. The Castle was uncompleted when 
Kafka died, but he left notes and had told 
friends his plans for final chapters. Surveyor K. 
appeared at a snowbound village bound for the 
Castle, a short distance away. Indefinitely he 
stayed at the village, making desperate efforts 
to have the Castle confirm his appointment. 
Frustration wore him out. Fantasy, symbolism, 
satire, bitter humor. A nine-page homage by 
Thomas Mann. 


BOUVARD AND PECUCHET. By Gustave 
Flaubert. Introduction by Lionel Trilling. New 
Directions. $3.75. The novel was unfinished and 
unrevised when Flaubert died. Homas, a former 
character, appears, but the ironic comedy is 
concerned with two retired clerks whose names 
appear in the title. They are each forty-seven 
years old when they meet and become fast 
friends. One inherits a comfortable income, and 
the other had a small sum. They retire and de- 
vote themselves to self-education—at forty- 
seven, 


TIDAL WAVE. By Georges Simenon. Double- 
day. $3.95. Three novels: Belle, The Bottom of the 
Bottle, and The Brothers Rico. Belle, a young 
guest in the home of the highly respected Ashbys, 
was found murdered in her bedroom. Ashby was 
questioned but not suspected. However, he was 
supersensitive and immediately subjected him- 
self to an intensive self-analysis: “Was he 
capable of such a crime?” “Were all his friends 
and neighbors innocent at heart?” The other 
stories are also suspense stories, one of the 
irony of duty, and one of human selfishness. The 
author has written many mystery novels, 


THE NEWCOMER. By Clyde Brion Davis. 
Lippincott. $2.75. Chick moved into a new 
neighborhood. New friends to make, new worlds 
to conquer, new indifferences to cultivate. A 
nostalgic book of experiences many young have 
suffered and enjoyed. 


THE DESPERATE HOURS. By Joseph 
Hayes. Random House. $3.50. Three escaped 
convicts seized the home of the Hilliards and 
kept the parents and two children as prisoners 
and hostages. A fine example of courage versus 
brutality. Well done. March selection of the 
Literary Guild. 


THE NIGHT OF THE HUNTER. By Davis 
Grubb. Harper. Ben Harper, who has been a 
good man, despondent, robs a bank, kills two 
men. His nine-year-old son knows where the 
loot is hidden. The father is arrested, and the 
children are questioned. They won’t tell. Then 
the hunt begins, other characters enter, horror 
and suspense grow. A nightmarish story but 
exceedingly well done. 


THE SPIDER KING. By Lawrence Schoonover. 
Macmillan. $3.95. A dramatic biographical 
novel, based upon the life and times of Louis 
XI. The author has made intensive research. 
There are many characters. Louis XI is pic- 
tured as a courageous idealist. A forceful sym- 
pathetic study of a complex personality and of 
life in fifteenth-century France. 


THE BEST FROM FANTASY AND SCI- 
ENCE FICTION: THIRD SERIES. Edited by 
Anthony Boucher and J. Francis McComas. 
Doubleday. $3.25. Best stories from the Mag- 
azine of Fantasy and Science Fiction. Sixteen 
stories and pieces of short verse by leading 
writers. Introduction by the editors. 


NEW SHORT NOVELS. Edited by Mary 
Louise Aswell. Ballantine. $0.35. Good stories 
by Jean Stafford, Shelby Foote, Elizabeth Et- 
nier, and Clyde Miller. A Winter’s Tale (Jean 
Stafford) is about a motherless girl and a winter 
in Heidelberg. The prose style is unique. 


SCIENCE FICTION STORIES NO. 2. Edited 
by Frederick Pohl. Ballantine. $0.35. Fourteen 
stories never before published. 
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HUNGERFIELD AND OTHER POEMS. By 
Robinson Jeffers. Random House. Pp. 115. 
$3.00. The first page and the last—and not these 
only—lament the loss of the aging poet’s wife. 
In “Hungerfield” and the sixty-page play of 
“The Cretan Woman” (adapted from Euripides) 
there is the usual Jeffers violence. The shorter 
pieces are not misanthropic but see men as in- 
consequential inhabitants of a minute part of 
the universe and America as doomed to sink 
like Athens and Rome. Beautiful landscape and 
buildings are effectively evoked. 


TERRA: AN ALLEGORY. By Gregor Lang. 
Philosophical Library. $4.75. Henry, grand- 
father of Gregor, was born in Luxembourg and 
came to America in 1845. He wrote many, many 
short tales of the legends of his people. Eventu- 
ally these notes and papers came to his grandson 
Gregor, who has woven them into an allegory 
of the Midianites who under Nos conquered the 
tribesmen and established a society and govern- 
ment which endured for many years. Appro- 
priate illustrations. 


MRS. SEARWOOD’S SECRET WEAPON. 
By Leonard Wibberley. Little, Brown. $3.50. 
During the second World War a middle-aged 


widow moved from London to a small town. To 
her surprise, a three-hundred-year-old spirit of 
an American Indian attached himself to her as 
friend, guardian, and companion. Much hap- 
pened—she even piloted a plane and talked with 
Mr. Churchill. Gay, fantastic, almost credible. 


THE HOUSE OF GAIR. By Eric Linklater. 
Harcourt. $3.50. Stephen Coryat left his stalled 
car by the roadside and sought refuge in a ram- 
shackle old house in the Scottish Highlands. 
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The house and the owner, Hazeldon Crome, 
writer and art collector, intrigued him. They 
became friends, and he met other people. Many 
curious things developed, always with Scottish 
background. Interesting picture of the house on 
jacket. 


Paper Bound 


THE COUNTRY OF THE POINTED FIRS 
AND OTHER STORIES. By Sarah Orne 
Jewett. Preface by Willa Cather. (“Anchor 
Books.”) Doubleday. $0.85. 


THE HIDDEN FLOWER. By Pearl S. Buck. 
Pocket Books. $0.25. 


GAL YOUNG UN AND OTHER FAMOUS 
STORIES OF THE CROSS CREEK COUN- 
TRY. By Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings. Bantam. 
$0.35. 


THE SEA OF GRASS. By Conrad Richter. 
Bantam. $0.25. 


THE SEAGULL AND OTHER PLAYS. By 
Anton Chekhov. Translated by Elisaveta Fen. 
Penguin. $0.50. : 


KEATS: SELECTED POEMS. Edited by J. E. 
Morpurgo. Penguin. $0.65. 


MOLIERE: FIVE PLAYS. Translated by John 
Wood. Penguin. $0.65. “The Would-Be Gentle- 
man,” “That Scoundrel Scapin,” “The Miser,” 
“Love’s the Best Doctor,” and “Don Juan.” 


101 BEST LOVED SONGS WITH WORDS 


AND MUSIC. Edited by James Morehead and 
Albert Morehead. Pocket Books. $0.25. 


Nonfiction 


THE MIND ALIVE. By Harry and Bonaro 
Overstreet. Norton. $3.75. “How to keep our 
mental and emotional level high; how to live so 
that life has meaning.”’ We can, the Overstreets 
believe, overcome obstacles which cause anxie- 
ty, tensions, and frustrations. Of special impor- 
tance is tenderness if growth is to take place. 
They believe, in spite of the fears of the present 
age, that a great many people want to under- 
stand and handle life better. 


BUT WE WERE BORN FREE. By Elmer 
Davis. Bobbs-Merrill. $2.75. Davis believes that 
freedom can be retained only by the eternal 


vigilance which has always been its price. He 
discusses the Bricker Amendment, the threat of 
the Communists, and the many evils of the pres- 
ent. “We shall go down unless we recognize 
what we have to fight for and have courage to 
fight for it.”” 229 pages. 


THE TANGLED FIRE OF WILLIAM 
FAULKNER. By William Van O’Connor. Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press. $4.00. O’Connor 
divides Faulkner’s work into three periods. In 
the first (Soldiers’ Pay to These Thirteen) there 
is much kinship with, perhaps imitation of, 
nineteenth-century writers; seemingly a bit 
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arty. The second, longer period, from The Sound 
and the Fury to Wild Palms, including the 
majority of his best-known works, is character- 
ized by violence, “exacerbated humor,” and 
“grim dignity.” In it, too, there is constant ex- 
perimentation with methods of narration, in- 
cluding the long sentences and use of details 
whose significance does not appear until the end. 
The third period, from Go Down Moses to the 
most recent Requiem for a Nun, shows more 
hopefulness and deals more with political 
(social?) programs. Faulkner, in spite of incom- 
plete education and little book knowledge of 
history, is “far and away, the best American 
novelist of the first half of the twentieth cen- 
tury.” A footnote calls attention to the quarter- 
ly Faulkner Studies, now two years old, whose 
address is Box 102, University Station, 
Minneapolis. 


CONRAD’S MEASURE OF A MAN. By Paul 
L. Wiley. University of Wisconsin Press. $3.85. 
This chronological examination of Conrad’s 
works emphasizes the psychological intent of the 
novelist. His strenuous effort to use images to 
present his characters’ thoughts and feelings led 
readers for a long time into preoccupation with 
the images—the means. Wiley’s main heads are 
“The Hermit: Man in the World,” ‘The In- 
cendiary: Man in Society,” and “The Knight: 
Man in Eden.” He uses as his “conclusion” the 
somewhat autobiographic The Shadow Line, 
which again expresses Conrad’s conviction that 
the individual must support, and be supported 
by, the moral tradition. 


THE LANGUAGES OF CRITICISM AND 
THE STRUCTURE OF POETRY. By R. S. 
Crane. University of Toronto Press. $5.50. The 
modern study of the functions of symbols has 
shown that our thinking is conditioned by the 
language in which it goes on. So Crane points 
out that the thinking of critics is shaped by the 
terms they use. He then discusses ‘Poetic 
Structure in the Language of Aristotle,” “The 
Languages of Contemporary Criticism,” “Con- 
ceptions of Poetic Structure in Contemporary 
Criticism,” and “Toward a More Adequate 
Criticism of Poetic Structure.” By “poetry” 
Crane means “the whole range of artistic crea- 
tion in words.” 


THE DICTIONARY OF ACCEPTED 
IDEAS. By Gustave Flaubert. “Translated” with 
an Introduction by Jacques Barzun. New Direc- 
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tions. Pp. 86. $2.00. Flaubert had collected over 
many years clichés and trite ideas—many, but 
not all of them, sound—with the intention of 
publishing them as safe satire upon people 
“whose mode of feeling is low.” His notes were 
found in the papers he left, and published as a 
supplement to Bouvard and Pecuchet. French- 
American Barzun has rendered these freely into 
our equivalents. 


THE OXFORD DICTIONARY OF QUOTA- 
TIONS. 2d ed. Oxford University Press. Pp. 
1003. $8.50. This differs from American quota- 
tion books such as Morley’s Bartlett or Steven- 
son’s not only in its greater proportion of British 
authors; it also seems to have more quotations 
from other literatures, those from Greek, Latin, 
and French in the original languages as well as 
in translation; and the Index gives not only page 
numbers but also item numbers. Familiarity 
rather than merit is cited as the basis of 
selection. 


CANADIAN WRITERS. By Arthur L. Phelps. 
McClelland & Stewart (Toronto). Pp. 119. 
Text ed. (paper), $1.25. Chatty, short “talks” 
(radio?) on the lives and writings of F. J. Pratt, 
Morley Callahan, R. W. Service, Stephen Lea- 
cock, and about a dozen others less known to us. 
Well done. 


PENN STATE YANKEE: THE AUTOBI- 
OGRAPHY OF FRED LEWIS PATTEE. 
Pennsylvania State College. Pp. 384. $4.75. The 
first professor of American literature left this 
manuscript to his college. W. L. Werner has 
edited, and the College has published, it in an 
unusually pleasant format. The content is far 
from dull: New England hill boyhood, college 
study at Dartmouth, and varied experiences as 
a pioneer teacher. The narrative is competent 
and engagingly frank. 


THE MODERN WRITER AND HIS 
WORLD. By G. S. Fraser. Verschoyle (London ; 
obtainable from the British Book Centre, New 
York). Pp. 351. $3.50, An account of the main 
developments in English fiction, drama, poetry, 
and criticism since the 1890’s by a Scottish poet, 
critic, and teacher. It will make clear the path- 
way for many American and English readers 
who, for example, find modern poetry puzzling. 
“Tt is the plain man and his needs that I have 
chiefly thought of here” writes Fraser in his 


' Preface, and then adds disarmingly, ‘‘I am, like 


most of my readers, in most things a plain man 
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myself.”” However, he writes with a distinction 
and perception that a plain man rarely com- 
mands. The result is a lucid, highly readable, 
descriptive analysis of the new movements in 
literature which teachers and students of Eng- 
lish literature will find invaluable. 


ELEVEN BLUE MEN, AND OTHER NAR- 
RATIVES OF MEDICAL DETECTION. By 
Berton Roneché. Little, Brown. $2.50. Twelve 
true short stories of authentic medical detec- 
tion. Trichinosis, smallpox, gout, leprosy, teta- 
nus, food poisoning, etc., the means of spreading 
disease, diagnosis, health department investiga- 
tion, and many other matters are discussed. One 
story is of the Pennsylvania smog of 1948. All 
first published in the New Yorker. Informative 
but rather terrifying. High praise is given to 
the medical world. 


THE UNIVERSAL GOD. Edited by Carl 
Hermann Voss. World Publishing Co. $5.00. A 
Protestant minister has searched through the 
literature of other faiths as well as his own for 
both poetic and prose statements about men’s 
search for God. In all the diversity Voss finds a 
comforting unity. For all but bitter atheists and 
dogmatic theologians. Much that is truly fine 
and not familiar to most of us. 


OPERATIONAL PHILOSOPHY: INTE- 
GRATING KNOWLEDGE AND ACTION. 
By Anatol Rapoport. Harper. Pp. 258. $3.75. A 
professor of mathematical biology, who is also 
an expert in general semantics, discusses the 
philosophy which has developed from science. 
He first expounds the system, then applies it to 
ethics, and finally surveys its frontiers, the new- 
est ideas in this field. He writes for the lay 
reader or the upper-year undergraduate. 


THE JOURNEY. By Lillian Smith. World. 
$3.50. The author journeyed backward in time 
as she had once gone forward. Back in her mem- 
ories and back by automobile to her old south- 
ern home. She writes of her childhood and the 
things she did not understand, the village idiot, 
the deaf-and-dumb child, and others. She tells 
of the people she knew in later years and those 
whom she met on her drive. She asked many 
questions, and she felt a new understanding of 
her own and other lives. Fictionized auto- 
biography. 


IN SARA’S TENTS. By Walter Starkie. Dut- 
ton. $6.00. First lines: This book is based upon 
the annual pilgrimage of gypsies to the shrine of 
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their Egyptian ancestress, Sara, who came to 
Provence in A.D. 42. She had been handmaiden 
to sisters of the Virgin Mary. Starkie has written 
other gypsy books. His fiddle wins their hearts, 
and he has visited camps in all countries where 
they roam. He knows their history, legends, re- 
ligion, and habits. The gypsy, he says, may 
travel by motor now instead of horse-drawn 
wagons, but the gypsy does not change. Gypsies 
were first called ‘“Romanichals.”” Photographs. 
Very interesting. 


SEVEN YEARS IN TIBET. By Heinrich Har- 
rer. Dutton. $5.00. The author, an Austrian 
mountain-climber, escaped from a British in- 
ternment camp in India during World War II. 
He and a companion began a_twenty-one- 
month journey, posing as Indians, to Tibet. 
They reached Lhasa, and in time Harrer became 
friend to Dalai Lamar and tutor to the Living 
Buddha. Fascinating details of their lives for the 
seven years spent in Tibet give the reader thrills 
of understanding and appreciation for a mys- 
terious people. March Book-of-the-Month. 
Many photographs. 


THE PEOPLE OF SOUTH AFRICA. By 
Sarah Gertrude Millin. Knopf. $4.50. The author 
was reared in Kimberley and has lived in Johan- 
nesburg. There is also much that is informative 
about Africa as a whole. Some tribes are almost 
extinct, but there are “Coloured,” Bushmen, 
Malays, Hottentots, Bantus, Kaffirs, many In- 
dians, Jews, Afrikanders, whites, and perhaps 
others. In 1877, when Anthony Trollope visited 
Africa, he said, “South Africa is a country of 
black men—and not of white men. It has been 
$0, it is so and it will be so.” The author seems 
to feel, as will many readers, that Trollope was 
right. The core is race. “The most violent, com- 
plex and dangerous conflict of races the world 
has seen.”” The book is well written. A fascinat- 
ing study. 


PAPUANS AND PYGMIES. By Alfred A. 
Vogel. Roy. $4.00. Captain Vogel spent six 
months in primitive New Guinea searching for 
a white bird of paradise. He was deeply inter- 
ested in the people—particularly the Pygmies. 
The country is barred to most white men. Of 
special interest are the “blonds” among the 
natives and the stone axes which the natives 
have made for many generations. “They live,” 
says Vogel, “in conformity with the laws of cre- 
ation, which we are eagerly trying to abolish.” 
Many photographs. 
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ORINOCO ADVENTURE. By Hector Acebes. 
Doubleday. $3.95. A one-man expedition 
through the jungles of South America. He 
traveled with the natives and shared their huts, 
even those of the head-shrinking Jivaro Indians. 
He is interested in the human side of adventure, 
but he writes of wild life too. Many photo- 
graphs. 


CHINA TRADER. By A. H. Rasmussen. 
Crowell. $3.95. The author spent thirty-two 
years in the Orient. He experienced both isola- 
tion and oriental splendor. Timely and informa- 
tive. Photographs. 


CROCODILE FEVER. By Lawrence Earl. 
Knopf. $3.95. The author met hunter Dempster 
and heard from him this true story. Dempster 
hunted crocodiles along African jungle rivers, 
shot them, and sold their skins. He hoped some 
day to start a crocodile farm, possibly in 
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Nyasaland. A thrilling story of suspense and 
danger. Photographs. 


Paper Bound 


TEACHER IN AMERICA. By Jacques Bar- 
zun. (“Anchor Books.”) Doubleday. $0.85. 


SACRED BOOKS OF THE WORLD. Edited 
by A. C. Bouquet. Penguin. $0.85. 


PLATO: THE LAST DAYS OF SOCRATES. 
Translated by Hugh Tredennick. Penguin. $0.50. 


BYZANTINE ART. By D. Talbot Rice. Pen- 
guin. $0.85. 


THE SCIENCE BOOK OF WONDER 
DRUGS. By Donald G. Cooley. Illustrated by 
William Draut. Pocket Books. $0.35. 


Professional 


CENSORSHIP AND CONTROVERSY: RE- 
PORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON CENSOR- 
SHIP OF TEACHING MATERIALS FOR 
CLASSROOM AND LIBRARY. National 
Council of Teachers of English. Pp. 56. $0.75. 


In agreement with the action of several other 
educational organizations, the National Council 
of Teachers of English has issued a formal, pub- 
lic statement “against dangers now threatening 
the important work for which its members are 
responsible in the classrooms of the nation.” 
They refer of course to numerous attempts 
around the country to remove certain books 
from school libraries and certain texts from class- 
rooms, to exclude certain speakers from cam- 
puses, and prevent the teaching of “currently 
controversial topics.” The Report discriminates 
“between the responsible and the irresponsible 
criticisms” and suggests “procedures for keeping 
the criticism at an intelligent and constructive 
level.” The Committee alerts school authorities 
“against those persons who use the fear of Com- 
munism as a pretext for vicious attacks upon the 
American educational system.” 

It also makes a very good point when it 
states that “the responsibility of teachers, then, 
lies as much in treatment as in selection of ma- 
terials”; for “often prejudicial material can be 
turned into an opportunity to teach fairness.” 
The pamphlet shows, too, what roles teachers, 
students, school authorities, parents, and com- 


munity leaders can play when problems of cen- 
sorship and controversy arise. 

Appended to the Report are statements from 
other organizations like the NEA, National 
Council of the Social Studies, etc., and from im- 
memorial utterances on freedom by great figures 
like Sophocles, Milton, Washington, and Mill. 
There is an excellent list of recent magazine 
articles dealing with censorship and with attacks 
on public education. The pamphlet might 
profitably serve as a “Bible” for administrators, 
a basis for faculty meetings, and as a program 
for a local P.T.A. One note of skepticism: one 
wonders what chance such official pronounce- 
ments with their necessarily limited edition 
have in the face of biased columnists that reach 
hundreds of thousands of people, and radio com- 
mentators who talk to millions. But then a 
slingshot did once slay a giant. 

GrorGE H. HENRY 
UNIVERSITY OF DELAWARE 


UNDERSTANDING GRAMMAR. By Paul 
Roberts. Harper. Pp. 550. $5.00. The author 
knows the work of present scholars but feels 
that the Fries analysis by form is not yet ready 
for classroom use. He uses the conventional cate- 
gories, with recognition of divided usage and its 
causes and without pretense that definitions are 
airtight. His organization is by parts of speech, 
definition of “subject” coming in the middle of 
the book. He gives eighty pages of sentences for 
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discussion of usage and applied grammar. One 
of the best guides for teachers whose students 
have the usual composition texts. 


A SENSE OF WONDER. By Bert Case Dilts. 
McClelland & Stewart (Toronto). Text ed. 
$3.00. The author seems to be a teacher of lit- 
erature with a perceptive, artistic temperament, 
who dislikes all formulation of methods and is 
very strongly religious. The chief value of the 
book is in the many specific teaching plans for 
selections often used in secondary schools. These 
plans do follow general principles which a 
methods teacher using this as a text would help 
students to see. 


THE ART AND SCIENCE OF STAGE MAN- 
AGEMENT. By Peter Goffin. Philosophical Li- 
brary. Pp. 120. $3.75. The author, an English- 
man, writes simply and clearly with the au- 
thority of a master practitioner. He has been 
designer for the famous Westminster Theatre, is 
now both technical adviser for the D’Oyly 
Carte Opera Company and examiner for the 
Ministry of Education in Design for the The- 
atre. This brief critical study of the aesthetic 
and technical aspects of the interpretative proc- 
ess which translates the written word into ac- 


tion and speech will be invaluable to student 
designers as well as to professional and amateur 
producers. 


ALL GOD’S CHILDREN. By Father James 
Keller. Hanover House (Doubleday). $2.00. 
This leader of the Christophers argues that 
since our national pronouncements, beginning 
with the Declaration of Independence, our na- 
tional songs, and our public officials all recognize 
God, the schools should do so too. He does not 
go very far in showing how to do this when the 
pupils are of all faiths and perhaps, in some 
cases, of none. True, religious movements can- 
not properly be excluded from history, but dis- 
cussion of the Reformation may prove a thistle. 
It is certainly possible to use “The Star-Span- 
gled Banner” and ‘America the Beautiful” 
without arousing dissension. National docu- 
ments may be cited and speeches of Presidents 
and other leaders quoted. 


AMERICAN SCHOLARSHIP IN THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY. Edited by Merle 
Curti. Harvard University Press. $4.50. This 
book as a whole is for workers in research, but it 
should be in college libraries for the reading of 
individual chapters by teachers in the various 
departments. “Literary Scholarship” is treated 
by René Wellek. He first examines the trends 
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resulting from the influence of German scholar- 
ship, romanticism, the New Humanists, and the 
New Critics. Then he describes in more detail 
the work actually done. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF SHAKESPEARE. 
By K. J. Spaulding. Philosophical Library. 
$3.75. The analyst finds Shakespeare first study- 
ing men morally sick and the efforts of others to 
help; then showing men rising or falling, the 
effect of fate (blind chance) upon men ;and final- 
ly reaching a personal solution of the problem 
of evil in the world. All this depends upon the 
accepted sequence of the plays. 


YOU HAVE A POINT THERE. By Eric Par- 
tridge. British Book Centre (420 W. 46th St., 
New York 36). $2.75. The assured British 
author sets out to write a book which shall be so 
organized that no reference is ever made to any 
principle or mark which has not been previously 
explained—for beginners, apparently. The 
treatment is detailed and includes so many con- 
siderations of rhetorical effect that it will prove 
stimulating to the fairly skilful rather than 
helpful to the freshman. 


MASS MEDIA AND EDUCATION: FIFTY- 
THIRD YEARBOOK OF THE NATIONAL 
SOCIETY FOR THE STUDY OF EDUCA- 
TION, PART IT. Edited by Nelson B. Henry. 
University of Chicago Press. Pp. 290. $4.00. 
This yearbook offers a rather complete exposi- 
tion of the interaction between newspapers, 
magazines, radio, television, and motion pic- 
tures and the readers, listeners, or viewers. It 
then presents more briefly most of the effective 
school techniques for improving taste and ulti- 
mately improving the publications, broadcasts, 
and motion pictures. The teacher of English 
who has been interested in mass media should 
borrow the book and skim it—all but the few 
chapters that discuss what should be done. 


LIFE ADJUSTMENT EDUCATION IN AC- 
TION. Edited by Franklin R. Zeran. Chartwell 
House (280 Madison Ave., New York 16). Pp. 
541. Essays by specialists upon a score of phase 
of life-adjustment education. The language-arts 
chapter, by Helen F. Olson, points out the inti- 
mate relationships of language skills with all 
other subjects and activities and the necessity 
that these skills be taught, not just left to grow. 
Useful as a reference if administrators seem to 
slight “English.” 

TELEVISION IN SCHOOL, COLLEGE, 


AND COMMUNITY. By Jennie Waugh Cal.a- 
han. McGraw-Hill. Pp. 339. $4.75. Part I (65 
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pages) discusses “Establishing an Educational- 
Television Station”; Part II (114 pages), “Pro- 
gramming for Educational Television”; and 
Part IIT (100 pages) gives scripts from commu- 
nity stations, from college and university, and 
from public schools. 


THE WORLD’S GOOD: EDUCATION FOR 
WORLD-MINDEDNESS. By Carleton Wash- 
burne. John Day. $4.00. Part I, about one-third 
of the book, is chiefly concerned with developing 
children into good, cultivated, well-rounded 
people. Two chapters of Part I explain the folly 
of dealing with ideologies by means of force, and 
desirable attitudes toward war. Part II treats 
the UN, UNESCO, and other forms of inter- 
national co-operation. 


EACH ONE TEACH ONE: FRANK LAU- 
BACH, FRIEND TO MILLIONS. By Marjorie 
Medary. Longmans. $3.00. The story of the so- 
ciologically trained missionary who has led 
literacy campaigns through which sixty million 
people in the backward nations have learned to 
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read. Now they need more good matter in their 
own tongues to read. 


Pamphlets 


DIRECTORY OF 2600 16-MM FILM LI- 
BRARIES. By Seerley Reid and Anita Carpenter. 
Office of Education Bull. 1953, No. 7. Superin- 
tendent of Documents, United States Govern- 
ment Printing Office. Pp. 172. $0.50. Big and 
little libraries, institutional, public, commercial, 
and industrial. 


SHOULD YOUR CHILD BE A TEACHER? 
By William F. Russell; SHOULD YOUR 
CHILD BE A DOCTOR? By Walter C. Al- 
varez; SHOULD YOUR CHILD BE A LAW- 
YER? By Roscoe Pound; SHOULD YOUR 
CHILD BE AN AERONAUTICAL EN- 
GINEER? By Igor Sikorsky. New York Life 
Insurance Company, 51 Madison Avenue, 
New York 10. Free. These are reprints of two- 
page illustrated advertisements which ap- 
peared in three of the most popular magazines. 


recordings 
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UNDERSTANDING THE SENTENCE, 
BOOKS 1 AND 2. By Kenneth Stratton. New 
York and Cleveland: World Book Co. Pp. 176 
and 192. $1.12 each. Consumable workbooks 
based upon the grammar approach to writing 
skill. There are pretests and checkup tests. The 
explanations are brief and use diagrams freely, 
although the student is not asked to diagram. 
Gerunds are introduced on page 23 of Book 1, 
and noun, adverb, and adjective clauses before 
page 50. 


AMERICA FOLKLORE SERIES. Young 
America Films. 4 filmstrips, 165 frames. Each, 
$6.00; set, $22.50. 


The legendary heroes, Pecos Bill, Joe Maga- 
rac, Johnny Appleseed, and Paul Bunyan, come 
alive in the imagination of children in this series 
of filmstrips. The characters are depicted by 
stringless puppets. 

Fach is portrayed in that section of the coun- 
try which he helped to make famous: Pecos Bill 
in the Southwest, Joe Magarac in the industrial 


LOVE, LAURIE. By Betty Cavanna. Philadel- 
phia: Westminster Press, 1953. Pp. 188. $2.50. 


Laurie Kent is thrust into the position of 
supervising the building of a new house when 
her father is called away on business. This is a 
strange situation for her, because her recently 
dead mother had previously made all the deci- 
sions. Laurie finds that she can make satisfying 
decisions not only about the house but also 
about the beys in her life. Mike Bannon, hand- 
some extrovert, and Tony Palma, an Italian 
boy, provide interesting and exciting contrasts. 
Laurie finds she is most successful when she is 
willing to be herself instead of aping her best 
friend, Pat. 


1 Professor in the College of Education, Univer- 
sity of Texas. 
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East, Johnny Appleseed in the early Midwest, 
and Paul Bunyan in the Northwest. The scripts 
are excellent and easily read by the average 
fifth-grade child. They include some of the 
favorite tales, such as Babe the Great Blue Ox 
and the story of Paul’s big griddle, also how 
Pecos Bill lassoed a tornado, Joe Magarac made 
miles of steel rails, and Johnny Appleseed plant- 
ed the West with orchards. They also reveal the 
legendary origin of terms such as “branding” 
and “lassoing.” 

The puppets are effective for the intermedi- 
ate grades—fifth through seventh, and selected 
eighth—but lack the magnificence that children 
of junior high school age desire. 

These filmstrips make an effective introduc- 
tion to folklore or serve as a means of stimulat- 
ing both oral and written expression. 


Mary E. Coser 
Hazet I. PIERCE 


GEORGE WASHINGTON JUNIOR 
Enpicott, NEw YorK 


Like all the Cavanna books, this one has a 
story that will have high appeal for girls. Laurie 
becomes a success simply by learning to be her- 
self. While the story comes off reasonably well, 
it seems highly improbable that a seventeen- 
year-old girl would be put in charge of building 
and decorating a house and come out of it with 
such success. 


MUSKETS ALONG THE CHICKAHOMI- 
NY. By Gertrude E. Finney. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co., 1953. Pp. 242. $3.00. 


Andrew Foster Shields signs up as an inden- 
tured servant to gain passage to the new Vir- 
ginia colony in order to reclaim the land of his 
parents, who have been forced to flee America 
by the tyranny of the Colonial governor. An- 
drew is bound to the aristocratic Constant fami- 
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ly, who have come to stake out a home for them- 
selves in the wilderness. The story has two 
major themes: first, there is pioneering, Indian 
raids, hardships on the Virginia frontier, and, 
second, there is the rise of freedom-loving men 
against the absolute power of the tyrannical 
governor. Andrew’s adventures as a servant in- 
volve him in both elements of the story as well 
as making possible a romance with the daughter 
of his employer. 

The book is well written. The characters 
come to life, and the counterthemes of the plot 
are skilfully interwoven into a satisfying pat- 
tern. The book is refreshing in that it deals with 
an area of America’s past that has not served as 
background for many other books. 


BLUE SMOKE. By Dorothy Lyons. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1953. Pp. 244. $2.75. 


The first guest at the Bar-D Guest Ranch, 
which the Bard family have decided to run on 
their California ranch, is Pop, an ailing and 
friendless old man whose prize possession is a 
magnificent quarter horse, Blue Smoke. Pop 
announces on the very day that he dies from a 
sudden heart attack that he intends to give the 
horse to Andy Bard, the teen-age daughter of 
the family. However, the papers for the horse and 
the will of the old man are not found among his 
possessions. Through trial and error, Andy 
trains the animal as a cutting horse and enters 
a number of local shows where she carries off 
prizes. Finally a dissolute son of the old man 
turns up and claims the horse, since Andy does 
not have legal ownership. Of course, the mys- 
terious papers turn up just in time, and the book 
has a satisfying ending. 

This is just another horse story, but it is well 
written and has a high degree of interest. 
Though it doesn’t sparkle with new “twists” or 
themes, it is a good example of the old tradition. 
And what teacher or librarian ever had enough 
traditional horse stories of merit to supply the 
demand? 


SPACE PIONEERS. Edited by Andre Norton. 
New York and Cleveland: World Publishing 
Co., 1954. Pp. 294. $2.75. 


Nine short stories of space fiction by nine dif- 
ferent authors form the content of the book. The 
title implies the point of view of selection and 
organization; these are stories that essentially 
stress the continuance of the pioneer experience 
into the future. As with the pioneers of the past, 
there are two stages here: the initial exploration 
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and the period of settlement. The stories are 
arranged in the two sections: “The Explorers’”’ 
and “The Settlers.” 

These are well-constructed stories in which 
the dignity of man forms the central theme. 
They are, of course, shot though with predic- 
tions about the wonderful inventions and ac- 
complishments of men of the future, and they 
suggest that intelligence on other planets may 
be further developed than on our own. For the 
avid space reader this volume offers delightful 
reading material decidedly above the trash 
level, 


GO, TEAM, GO. By John R. Tunis. New York: 
William Morrow & Co., 1954. Pp. 215. $2.75. 


Hook Barnum’s state champion basketball 
team begin to think themselves invincible and 
indispensable when they open practice the fall 
following their victory. When Red Blake, one of 
the quintet, begins making betting books among 
the high school students, he is expelled from 
school. The other four boys resign from the 
team as a means of pressuring the administra- 
tion to readmit Red. Their resignations are ac- 
cepted by the coach without comment. Against 
the bitterness of the downtown quarterback club, 
petitions asking for the coach’s resignation, and 
mob tactics, Barnum continues to mold the B 
squad into a varsity equal to his former team. 
Bit by bit the former stars re-evaluate them- 
selves and their values. 

This book has all the marks that have made 
Tunis an outstanding writer for adolescents. 
The theme is one of self-discovery, of personality 
growth. There is no mincing of words in Tunis’ 
portrayal of the pressures of downtown quarter- 
backs on a high school team. Tunis looks with 
open eyes at the gambling that takes place in a 
small town. At the same time he still writes a 
description of a game that makes the reader feel 
he is actually present. 


BUTTONS AND BEAUX. By Louise Barnes 
Gallagher and Lee Wyndham. New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co., 1953. Pp. 276. $2.50. 


Another of the Dodd, Mead career books, 
Buttons and Beaux deals with a young fashion 
designer. Roberta Davis is suddenly offered the 
assistantship to Mary Bray, ace fashion design- 
er, because Miss Bray has been intrigued with a 
letter Roberta wrote to her. After this fairy- 
book opening, Roberta’s progress in the fashion 
world is rapid. She quickly becomes a successful 


model. She makes herself indispensable to 
Mary. Her ideas are incorporated into new lines 
of clothing, she is taken off to Paris on a buying 
spree, and of course she finds a successful ro- 
mance and an adoring group of friends. 

Girls are going to love this book. After all, it 
fulfils the wishes of most teen-agers, but they 
love pulp romances as well. Here is all the un- 
realism of the Algiers stories and all the stereo- 
types of career fiction in general. Roberta’s en- 
trance into the fashion world, her miraculous 
rise to success, her slight tiff with a rival in the 
company, and her romance—these we find in 
almost every career story. Why won’t publishers 
give us something real in this field? Actually 
there is very little concrete information about 
the job of the designer. 


THE SOUP STONE. By Maria Leach. New 


York: Funk & Wagnalls, 1954. Pp. 160. $2.75. 


The author, a folklore scholar, has written of 
the legends, the superstitions, and the history of 
many of the common things of daily use. Her 
subtitle, “The Magic of Common Things,” car- 
ries her general point of view. She succeeds well 
in her purpose of weaving an aura of wonder 
and awe around the simple objects and actions 
of daily life. Here are folk stories and informa- 
tion about pins, windows, mirrors, dishes, bed- 
steads, forks, table manners, and the like. Draw- 
ings in the book are done from museum collec- 
tions or photographs and add much to the 
charm of the narration. 

The book has an indefinable charm, a magic 
all its own. The reader is drawn to it and keeps 
dipping into it for the stories behind one more 
thing. Yet, at the same time, it is a book that 
will have to be sold to students. It is hard to 
conceive of students voluntarily taking it from a 
library. But a teacher could find it invaluable 
in illustrating how to make simple things inter- 
esting in writing or in suggesting kinds of re- 
search topics that students might want to 
pursue. 


ACE PITCHER. By John Gartner. Dodd, 
Mead, 1953. Pp. 215. $2.50. Rock Taylor, the 
beginning coach of Gartner’s earlier story of 
football, has now come to the baseball season. 
Because he has never played baseball, he is 
unsure of himself, particularly since a town citi- 
zen, Andy Grant, a former pro player, wants to 
be allowed to take over all the coaching. Rock 
refuses the offer and finds himself involved in a 
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tug-of-war for the loyalty of the boys. Neverthe- 
less, he takes his team to the state champion- 
ship. 

The book has excitement and thrills for the 
sports reader. One cannot quite stomach the 
fact that Rock, in his first year of coaching, has 
produced three championship teams, in foot- 
ball, basketball, and baseball. Nevertheless, the 
book has something to recommend it beyond the 
ordinary sports story. It is seen almost com- 
pletely through the eyes of the coach, and the 
central theme of stardom versus team play is 
more subtly handled than in most books. 

Possible interests: baseball, coaching, indi- 
vidual versus group. 


THE HOUSE IN THE SEA. By W. H. Wood. 
New York and Boston: Duell, Sloan & Pearce; 
Little, Brown & Co., 1954. Pp. 229. $3.00. 


In 1699 Mr. Winstanley comes to Plymouth, 
England, to complete his construction of the 
first lighthouse on the Eddystone Rocks. His 
struggle against much opposition from the 
Wreckers, the navy, Trinity House, and a cer- 
tain faction of organized shippers forms the core 
of the adventure story. He narrowly misses be- 
ing killed by a falling box. His small construc- 
tion ship is carefully sabotaged. He is kidnapped 
and carried to France. But he maintains his 
good humor and his fondness for devising 
mechanical inventions for his house so that he 
can play practical jokes. His adventures are 
seen through the eyes of his young friends, Dick, 
Barney, and Prue, who become involved in the 
story and succeed ultimately in bringing the 
plots to a happy conclusion. 

This is a distinguished adventure story in the 
vein of Treasure Island. Here are weird and in- 
triguing people whose very names suggest their 
mystery: Thin Boy, The Bowler, Benbow, Dr. 
Tereagle. These people come to life so that the 
reader knows them as he knows Dickens’ people. 
The plot moves through mysterious happenings 
to sunny interludes of practical jokes. The style 
has the pleasant flavor of the past. This book 
may well take its place as one of the small hand- 
ful of classic adventure stories for junior high 
school boys and girls 


THE DEVIL’S TAIL. By Edith Thacher Hurd. 
Garden City: Doubleday & Co., 1954. Pp. 216. 
$2.75. 

To Colonial Williamsburg, Tom comes from 
the back country with a letter of introduction to 
Mr. Purdie, the Williamsburg printer. The in- 
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troduction is sufficient to induce Mr. Purdie to 
take Tom on as an apprentice and to introduce 
him to his family. Tom discovers the delights of 
life in the capital of the colony and is on hand 
during the momentous events that lead to the 
Declaration of Independence. Patrick Henry’s 
ringing speeches echo through the last chapters 
of the book. When news of the decision of the 
thirteen colonies to declare independence 
reaches Williamsburg, it is Tom who sets up the 
momentous document for public distribution. 

The book has a pleasant flavor of adventure 
and of historical happenings. It will be relished 
particularly by junior high students who have 
visited Williamsburg. It will have real meaning 
for students studying American history. 


BONNIE, ISLAND GIRL. By Genevieve Fox. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1954. Pp. 242. 
$2.75. 


Bonnie Jean Andrews, the daughter of a fish- 
erman, has grown up on her island home off the 
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cost of Maine. When high school years roll 
around, she must move to the mainland for her 
schooling. She experiences homesickness and 
feels out of place. But in the four years she be- 
comes increasingly sure of herself. Eventually 
she must decide between two boys: Jimmie is 
an island boy whom she has known all her life; 
Greg is the son of wealthy summer visitors who 
build on Bonnie’s island. Her decision is, of 
course, for her own kind of people, and she de- 
cides to marry Jimmie and the sea. 

The story is well told. There is a pleasant re- 
gional flavor of the Maine folks and the quality 
of the islands and sea. Most interesting in the 
book is the picture of a young person facing 
failure. The chorus, of which Bonnie is a mem- 
ber, does not win even second place in the com- 
petition they enter. Bonnie goes away to a sum- 
mer music camp where she is told the plain 
truth that her voice is sweet but small, only 
slightly better than ordinary. These are facts of 
life that too few writers for adolescents include 
in their stories. 
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““W have found the Dictionary invariably instructive, full, and extremely 

easy to use. The definitions are not only terse and clear but also ele- 
gant—a pleasure to read, in sharp contrast with the clumsiness of cer- 
tain recent lexicographers. I am particularly struck by the quality of 
the etymologies and the help given by most of the illustrations and all 
of the tables. In short, this is the desk-size dictionary I have been wait- 
ing for.’’—JACQUES BARZUN, Department of History, Columbia Univer- 
sity. 


WEBSTER’S NEW WORLD DICTIONARY 


of the American Language, couece EDITION 


WEBSTER’S NEW WORLD DICTIONARY of the American Lan- 
guage, College Edition, is being placed on the approved list of colleges 
and universities all over the country—including Harvard University, 
Yale University, The University of Chicago, Purdue University, The 
University of Notre Dame, New York University and dozens of others. 
Compare it and you will immediately see st meets more requirements than 
any other college dictionary ever before pub- 
lished. It contains more entries, careful- 
ly chosen (142,000). ..more pages (1,760) 
... More complete etymologies . . . more 
descriptive synonyms... more examples 
of usage... more scientific, business, 
social terms ...more idioms, slang, 
colloquialisms ... more pictures (1,220 
illustrating more than 3,100 terms). COLLEGE EDITION | 
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WEBSTER’S 


In cloth $5.00 With 26-tab thumb index $6.00 


THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY « cLeEvELAND 2, OHIO 


THE MIRACLE OF LANGUAGE by Charlton Laird, Professor of English, Univer- 
sity of Nevada, and author of Laird’s Promptory. “Charming as well’as learned. I 
shall recommend it with confidence to my students, as a most effective introduction 
to the field.” —PROFESSOR W. CABELL GREET, Department of English, Barnard 
College, Columbia University. $4.00 
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READING PROBLEMS 


Carol Hovious 


WINGS FOR READING 


1952 copyright. 


Children need no selling on this book * Stories and illus- 
trations are brimming with activity irresistible to lively 
youngsters ¢ Every line in the book trains them to read 
faster and better than ever before. 


FLYING THE PRINTWAYS 


Wouldn’t you be gratified to see your pupils make three 
years’ advance in one semester? Flying the Printways 
has produced just such amazing results with its hard- 
hitting attack on reading problems. 


Strang and Roberts 


TEEN-AGE TALES 


The fifth-sixth grade level of difficulty will make reading 
easy for reluctant readers ¢ The teen-age level of inter- 
est will stimulate your students to greater reading en- 
joyment ¢ The lavish two-color illustrations echo the 
action of the stories * The lively variety of stories and 
articles will appeal to both boys and girls of many tastes 
* A Teacher’s Manual is available for each book. 
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